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HE Foreign Affairs debate in the House of Commons on sovereignty to the French people. It is certain that the French 


Wednesday had as many unsatisfactory as satisfactory aspects. 
Restricted as it was by general agreement to the subjects dealt with 
in President Truman’s recent speech, it revolved very largely round 
the atomic bomb. On one point—condemnation of the threats of 
various scientists to usurp the prerogatives of the Government by 
the secrets of the bomb—Mr. Churchill and Mr, Bevin 
were equally emphatic. In certain other respects their apparent 
agreement was disquieting. Mr. Churchill was decisively against 
sharing the secrets of the bomb with Russia, his emphasis on the lead 
we possessed over Russia opened up the prospect of a devil’s race in 
the production of progressively more deadly instruments of annihi- 
lation, and he frankly expressed the hope that we should either manu- 
facture the bomb ourselves or secure a supply for storage here. 
From none of this did Mr. Bevin specifically dissent. He preferred 
to leave the Government’s policy completely undisclosed. Nothing, 
for any indication he gave, is to be done to dispel Russia’s reason- 
able or unreasonable suspicions. She is to be admitted to no secrets. 
The bombs, whose existence as far away as America she intensely 
dislikes, are, if Mr. Churchill has his way, to be stored in the west 
of Europe. All this spells a disastrous policy. It may not be the 
Government’s policy, but if it is not, Mr. Bevin should have made 
that clear. As it was, he gave no encouragement to the belief that Mr. 
Attlee would even attempt to change Mr. Truman’s mind. Yet 
the one thing to hope for from the Washington talks is some new 
approach to Russia and the establishment of more cordial relations 
between the three Great Powers. Wednesday’s debate provided no 
basis for much optimism regarding that. 


revealing 


The French Assembly 


On Tuesday of this week the first French Assembly of the Fourth 
Republic held its first meeting in Paris, and it is expected that it 
will not proceed to its first serious task—the selection of a new 
head of the Government—until the end of the week. It would be 
surprising indeed if its choice did not fali on General de Gaulle, 
although the Communists, who form the largest party in the 
Assembly, accuse him of dictatorial tendencies and would prefer 
someone less firmly tied to the France of tradition and religion. 
For General de Gaulle the meeting of the Assembly is the culmi- 
nation of the task which he set himself in the darkest days of 1940. 
Having anupeened the first part of the task by leading France back 
to independence, he has crowned his work by restoring full 


now 


people are fully aware of what courage, faith and determination the 
General has needed to carry out this programme. As head of the 
new Government General de Gaulle will therefore have a personal 
Strength, resting on popular support, which should give him the 
authority required to carry out the difficult task of leading the 
three-party coalition on which it is expected that the new Govern- 
ment will be based. He should be strong enough also to have 4 
strong personal influence on the shaping of the new constitution ; 
it is well known that his personal inclinations are towards a 
strengthening of the executive. Some indication of the Govern- 
ment programme is given by the manifesto of the Delegation 
the Left, representing the Communist and Socialist parties, which 
was published on Wednesday. One of its most striking features is 
its condemnation of any extension of French territory and of any 
annexations, open or disguised, in Germany. The manifesto, which 
was drawn up without consultation with the Popular Republicans, 
has been passed to them by the Socialists as a basis for discussion 
on future collaboration. 


M. Molotov in Moscow 


M. Molotov’s speech in Moscow last Tuesday should be studied 
carefully by everyone who is interested in maintaining the alliance 
and friendship between the Soviet Union and their countries. He 
gave a very sober and restrained appraisal of the difficulties facing 
the Soviet Union, and at the same time emphasised some of the 
factors which make co-operation with its Allies difficult. Firstly, 
he repeated the terrible tale of the devastation created by the Ger- 
mans on Soviet territory, which has “rendered homeless about 
25,000,000 people”; these facts should be borne in mind wher 
Russian demands for reparations seem hasty or excessive. Secondly, 
he spoke of Russia’s desire for security, and her fears of attempts 
to preserve the secrets of the atomic bomb “as the preserve of 
one country or a group of countries ”; with less justification, he con- 
demned the creation of a Western bloc, as a weapon “directed 
against one peace-loving nation.” Thirdly, he welcomed the growth 
of “democracy” in Eastern and Central Europe ; by “ democracy ” 
he intends the carrying out of radical social reforms and the liqui- 
dating of the former ruling classes. All these questions appear in 
a very different light to Western eyes, and are capable of provoking 
profound difficulties among the Allies. The most encouraging 
aspect of M. Molotov’s speech was his frank recognition that these 
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difficulties exist and his insistence that, just as even greater diffi- 
culties were surmounted during the war owing to the singleness of 
the Allied will to victory, so these difficulties can and will be over- 
come now owing to the singleness of their will to preserve peace. 


Elections in Hungary 

The elections in Hungary have repeated the the 
recent municipal elections in Budapest ; as was expected, the con- 
servative Smallholders’ party have secured a majority, the first results 
showing a 60 per cent. vote in their favour. The Socialists were 
20 per cent. and the Communists 15 per cent. of the votes. The 
results may be taken as a solid majority against the Communists, 
and record their failure to exploit to their advantage the dominating 
position conferred upon them by the Soviet occupation authorities ; 
nothing has damaged the Communists’ cause in Eastern Europe 
more than their subservience to their Soviet masters. The Hun- 
garian parties are now committed to forming a new coalition govern- 
ment. It may be expected that the Communists will stil] have in 
it a position out of proportion to their real strength. Nevertheless, 
the majority given to the Smallholders will have a sobering and 
restraining influence upon them, and, indeed, upon the Soviet 
authorities, who may begin to realise that they will only lose and 
not gain by ignoring completely the feelings even of a wholly de- 
feated people. The results will be welcomed in this country as evi- 
dence that the Russians have not attempted to falsify the elections ; 
and, difficult as it is to establish a genuine democracy on a basis 
of defeat and economic misery, at least the germs of one have begun 
to appear in Hungary. Reports emphasise that the elections were 
freely held and were conducted fairly and without incident. 


results of 


Indonesia 

It is not likely that the declaration of policy issued by the Nether- 
lands East Indies Government on Tuesday will contribute much to 
restoring the situation in Indonesia. The Government proposes the 
establishment of a democratic Government with an Indonesian 
majority under a Dutch Governor-General ; the abolition of racial 
discriminations ; and the holding of a round-table conference to 
make recommendations on how the proposed reforms are to be 
carried out. Unfortunately, the proposals fall far short of what the 
Indonesian nationalists claim and expect; and the language of the 
Government’s statement is so vague and abstract that the reforms 
promised appear rather as aspirations for the future rather than 
matters for immediate application. Moreover, the proposed round 
table conference, which will have advisory powers only, is unlikely 
to achieve useful results when the situation has already deteriorated 
into bloodshed, murder and civil war ; it is a method which is applic- 
able only when compromise is still possible and not when com- 
promise has been abandoned for violence. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the statement has few attractions for Soekarno and 
his nationalist colleagues, who are well aware that the Dutch them- 
selves have few resources with which to impose their authority. 
The task of restoring law and order will continue to fall mainly on 
the shoulders of the British, who will accept this burden no less 
willingly because of the recent murder of Brigadier Mallaby. 


Civil Aviation 

The debate on civil aviation in the House of Lords this week 
revealed an interesting difference in attitude between the various 
critics of the Government’s Bill. On the one hand, Lord Balfour 
of Inchyre and Lord Londonderry, who delivered violent attacks on 
bureaucracy and on the principle of nationalisation, added more 
fury than light to the debate ; it is difficult to judge on what Lord 
Londonderry bases his assertion that the Government is exceeding 
its mandate in nationalising the air. On the other hand, Lord Reith 
and Lord Brabazon, who were prepared to accept the Bill as a work- 
able if imperfect measure, made some valuable and constructive 
suggestions. It is difficult, however, for the Opposition to urge 
its criticisms effectively when its spokesmen are so divided. 
Lord Brabazon regretted that the Government had not proposed one 
single overriding authority in place of the three independent cor- 
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porations that are suggested ; a criticism that arouses wider agree. 
ment is that, by excluding the surface transport companies from 
the new air plan, the new corporations will be deprived of the 
assistance of theiz accumulated knowledge and experience. Replying 
to his critics, Lord Winster made the interesting suggestion that a 
Civil Aviation Board may be set up over the three independent cor- 
porations. It is to be hoped that this suggestion will be carried out, 
It will enable the corporations to operate in greater freedom from 
direct Governmental control, and the Board should include members 
who can contribute some of the knowledge gained by the surface 
transport companies. 


Dockers and Busmen 


The return to work of the 40,000 dockers who have been on 
strike gives hope that a reasonable settlement may now be reached, 
But there is not much time. The dockers returned to work on 
Monday ; negotiations were reopened on Tuesday ; if a satisfactory 
settlement is not reached within thirty days the strike may be 
resumed. Thus the situation at the moment resembles a truce more 
than a peace; and the prospects of peace are the more dubious 
because the dockers are represented in the negotiations, not by the 
national strike committee, but by the General and Transport 
Workers’ Union, whose authority they ignored during the strike, 
It will be extremely difficult in these circumstances for the union to 
negotiate a settlement acceptable to the dockers. Indeed, one of the 
most serious aspects of the dock strike is the evidence it provides of 
a decline in trade union authority, and consequently of a weakening 
of the whole system of industrial negotiation. Further evidence 
may be found in the unofficial action taken by bus crews which has 
given intense and justified irritation to the population of London this 
week. Here, again, the unfortunate General and Transport Workers’ 
Union is involved. Without any authority from the union, the bus 
crews have taken it upon themselves to enforce their own regulations 
governing standing in buses; the union has so far nothing more 
helpful te say than that it is aware of the difficulties of the problem. 
It will have to find some more fruitful formula if it is going to have 
any influence on the bus crews. The whole question of what use- 
ful function trade unions perform when they can no longer lead their 
own members requires examination ; it is a question that may soon 
cause acute embarrassment to the Labour Government. 


Municipal Elections 


The results of last week’s municipal elections confirm the results 
of the Parliamentary elections. Indeed, they emphasise them ; for 
until now Labour has usually been stronger in Parliament than 
in municipal government, where local traditions and affiliations have 
gone hand-in-hand with conservatism. Of 28 London boroughs the 
Labour Party now control 22; in 148 of the principal cities, towns 
and boroughs the Labour Party made 972 gains with 22 losses, the 
Conservatives 25 gains with 498 losses. The elections also repeated 
another feature of the Parliamentary elections, as both Liberals and 
Independents lost heavily. Thus Labour has row a predominance 
both in Parliament and in local government; and there can be no 
doubt whatever that the prevailing desire of the people of this 
country is for large and sweeping reforms carried out as rapidly as 
is compatible with efficiency. In this sense, the recent vote will be 
a challenge as well as a support to the Government; the strength 
of their mandate deprives them of any excuse for not implementing 
their policies to the full. This strong popular basis for its pro- 
gramme will prove an advantage if it means that, in overcoming the 
vast and urgent problems of the peace, national and local govern- 
ment will work smoothly hand-in-hand ; it would have been disas- 
trous if they had been in conflict. It will not be an advantage if the 
efficiency of local government is impaired by the introduction of 
purely party issues that have no real place there. In this sense, the 
disappearance of so many Independents is a real loss ; many of them 
were eminently fitted by temperament and position to continue the 
admirable traditions of a system of local government that until now 
has been singularly free of party strife. 
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PALESTINE 


HOUGH the problem of Palestine grows in urgency daily, as 

the outbreaks in that country itself and in Egypt alarmingly 
emphasise, the Prime Minister had on Tuesday to indicate that 
he was still unprepared to make a statement on the subject. That 
is a matter neither for surprise nor for regret. The issues involved 
are far too serious for any insufficiently considered decision. Mr. 
Attlee has clearly realised that the completely pro-Zionist attitude 
adopted by the Labour Party before the election is untenable in 
the face of hard facts. If party considerations were all that mattered 
he need have done nothing but give official endorsement in the 
House to the pre-election declaration. It is to his credit that he 
has declined to do that, and in many ways it is as well that now 
that we have waited so long we should wait a little longer still, ull 
the subject has been discussed, as it manifestly must be, between 
the Prime Minister and President Truman. For the moment 
Palestine is our affair, not America’s, but American criticism and 
advice has been so !avish that it is clearly desirable to know how 
far America, whether as a member of the United Nations Organi- 
sation or otherwise, is prepared to share the responsibility which 
rests so heavily on this country as Mandatory for Palestine. As the 
League of Nations formally hands over its remaining functions 
to the new organisation the future of the mandates wil! come up 
for consideration automatically. But till the contemplated Trustee- 
ship Council has been formed no very practical step can be taken, 
and the Government must formulate a policy for what at the 
shortest will be an interim period of several months. 

What, therefore, is in prospect is both a short-term and a long- 
term policy, with the obvious danger that the two may conflict. 
It is necessary to consider whether in fact they must. For that pur- 
pose the survey must have a starting-point, which can be nothing 
but the Covenant of the League of Nations, and the Mandate 
framed under the general provisions of Arucle XXII of that docu- 
ment. The Balfour Declaration of 1917, most unfortunate of 
official affirmations, had none of the binding force of an interna- 
tional engagement, and could commit only the Administration that 
sponsored it. Neither is it at all relevant to split arguments to- 
day about Sykes-Picot agreements, McMahon-Hussein agreements, 
Hogarth interpretations or the like. The one document by which 
successive British Governments have been and are bound is the 
Palestine Mandate, and it is so far as the provisions of the Balfour 
Declaration are enshrined in the Mandate that they determine 
the situation to-day. They are, in fact, very fully enshrined in 
it, for the Mandate provides for the establishment in Palestine of 
a National Home for the Jewish people “ and the development of 
self-governing institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil and 
religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of 
race and religion.” With that end in view, “the Administration, 
while ensuring that the rights and position of other sections of the 
population are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immigration 
under suitable conditions.” So practicable did it appear in 1922 
to reconcile incompatibles and foster actively, against the will 
of the population, the immigration of Jews into a country occupied 
by Arabs since four hundred years before the Norman Conquest. 

The sombre history of the last twenty years is familiar. The aim 
of the Mandate, as of all Class A Mandates, is to fit the country 
for self-government as soon as possible. Another Arab country, 
Iraq, attained that goal in 1932. Syria and the Lebanon have 
attained it much more recently. Palestine, owing to the situation 
created by the provisions of the Mandate, remains under Crown 
Colony government. The impossibility of the situation has long been 
plain, but successive British Governments have shown themselves 
impotent to take effective action. The various declarations and 
discussions and proposals and reports of Royal Commissions need 


not be recapitulated here, for all the essentials are contained in the 
crucial White Paper issued by Mr. Chamberlain’s Government in 
May, 1939. Whatever may be said of that much canvassed 
document, it had the supreme merit of facing realities squarely. 
Recalling a statement of Government policy issued by Mr. 
Churchill as Colonial Secretary in 1922, declaring that the mean- 
ing of the establishment of a Jewish National Home was “ not the 
imposition of a Jewish nationality on the inhabitants of Palestine 
as a whole, but the further development of the existing Jewish 
community [there were some 90,000 Jews in Palestine before 1914], 
with the assistance of Jews in other parts of he world, in order 
that it may become a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole 
may take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest and a pride ” 
—recalling that wise combination of encouragement and limita-- 
tion, the Government in 1939 declared unequivocally that “ it is 
not part of their policy that Palestine should become a Jewish 
State.” Unfortunately it was and is the policy of the Zionist 
Organisation that it should. The demand is for continued and 
unlimited immigration till the self-government which is refused 
while the Arabs are in a majority is conceded when the majority 
is Jewish. Against that demand successive British Governments 
have so far most rightly set their face. 

The crux, of course, is immigration. It has been claimed—and 
a majority of the Permanent Mandates Commission has on occasion 
endorsed the claim—that the immigration of Jews should be limited 
by nothing but economic factors—the absorptive capacity of the 
country. On that the 1939 White Paper observed very rat‘onally : 
“If immigration has an adverse effect on the economic position 
in the country it should clearly be restricted ; and equally if it 
has a seriously damaging effect on the political position in the 
country that is a factor that should not be ignored.”’ In accordance 
with that common-sense judgement it was decided that for five 
years from 1939 Jews should be admitted into Palestine at the 
rate of 10,000 a year, together wita a special quota of 25,000 
refugees—75,000 in all—and that thereafter immigration should 
only continue by agreement with the Arab population. That is 
the position today. Figures given in the House of Commons in 
August showed that on December 31, 1944, there were in Palestine 
some 1,180,000 Arabs and §28,702 Jews. Confronted today with 
the Zionist demand for a Palestinian Jewish State, a Palestine “ as 
Jewish as England is English,” the Arabs are reacting as every 
Englishman would react in like circumstances. And today for the 
first time they are making their voices heard. 

That is the situation which the British Government has to face. 
That is the situation with which both a short-term pol’cy and a 
long-term policy must deal. To explore it thus plainly argues no 
lack of understanding of or sympathy with Jewish aspirations. It 
simply means that those aspirations cannot be allowed to imperil 
world peace. There was never any intention in anyone’s ‘mind 
except the Zionists’ (and Zionism as known today dates back less 
than sixty years) to turn Palestine into a Jewish National Home. 
A National Home for the Jews in Palestine has already been estab- 
lished. There is there, in the words of the 1922 White Paper, 
“a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole may take on 
grounds of religion and race an interest and pride.” In that the 
Arabs must be required to acquiesce ; more than that the Jews 
cannot be allowed to attempt. Their sentiment regarding the land 
of their fathers can be respected and admired, bur Arabs, not Jews, 
have lived in Palestine for thirteen hundred years, and if that is 
not sufficient tp give prescriptive title then no such conception as 
prescriptive title exists at all. But that is not the last word on immi- 
gration. But for what has been happening in Central Europe for 
six years the situation in Palestine might well be left where the 
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1939 White Paper left it. It cannot be left there now. The demand 
for the unrestricted admission of Jews from Central Europe into 
Palestine is not admissible ; the demand for the entry of a limited 
number is. The massacres of Jews in Europe are a crime and a 
horror without parallel in history. How many millions have 
perished may never be known. But the admission of survivors into 
Palestine will not bring the dead to life, and the survivors are in 
no worse case than millions of other disp!aced persoms between the 
Vistula and the Rhine. No one knows their numbers ; no one 
knows how many of them want to settle in the countries of their 
origin ; the war, after all, has been fought partly to create a Europe 
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in which Jews can live in safety. Palestine, moreover, is not the 
only available refuge. Most of the United Nations, particularly 
the United States, could perfectly well provide facilities for Jewish 
settlement. Nevertheless the admission of perhaps 50,000 refugee 
Jews, perhaps more, into Palestine would be reasonable, and the 
Arabs could almost certainly be reconciled to that if they were 
given a binding assurance, as they should be, that there would be 
no question of a Jewish majority being created. That is a just and 
practicable short-term policy. A long-term policy should not differ 
from it, but the long-term policy may concern other countries than 
Britain. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE cleavage between the Foreign Secretary and his party was 

once more conspicuously evident on Wednesday. Rising earlier 
than was expected, Mr. Bevin spoke with firmness and moderation, 
the first quality being as prominent as the second, about the situation 
in Europe, emphasising the extent of the concessions that had been 
made to Russia throughout the series of war and post-war confer- 
ences, and insisting that if the United States could enter into 
close association with other American States behind the Monroe 
Doctrine and Russia build herself a glacis from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea it was intolerable that objection should be taken to the 
idea of Britain drawing closer to her neighbours in the West. But 
the point was not what Mr. Bevin said but the way the House took 
it. On the Opposition side the applause was universal and almost 
continuous. From the crowded Government benches there came 
not a murmur of approval. On the contrary, silent dissent was 
plainly manifest. The contrast would have its importance at any 
time. At this time it was frankly disturbing. For Mr. Bevin 
presumably spoke with the Prime Minister’s full assent ; any other 
hypothesis is impossible. But in that case Mr. Attlee is out of step 
with his party no less than Mr. Bevin. And the paradox arises that 
while Conservative speakers, notably Mr. Churchill, were affirming 
that the Prime Minister was going to America not as a party leader 
but as representing the whole House, the Prime Minister’s own party 
went far towards calling that claim in question. 

* * * * 

The lawless action of the London bus-staffs in refusing to carry 
standing passengers stirred the House of Commons to considerable 
indignation on Monday, when a private-notice question to the 
Ministry of Transport on the subject produced a volley of supple- 
mentaries. Mr. Barnes had little comfort to give, and the feeling 
is strong that completely unauthorised and grossly selfish action, 
imposing serious hardship on the general public, ought to be firmly 
dealt with by someone. So far no one seems to be dealing with it 
at all. The employees, as usual, are defying their union. The 
police appear to be powerless. The London Passenger Transport 
Board, who are accused by the employees of areating congestion by 
keeping buses off the road when there are plenty of buses available, 
have failed so far to issue the plain statement that is clearly called 
for. Irritating and worse in itself, the affair is another disturbing 
example of conduct which may no doubt be partly the result of war- 
strain, but shows a deplorable indifference to other people’s comfort. 

* * - * 

Legal opinion, it is clear, is considerably divided about the Bar 
Council’s resolution discouraging any member of the Bar from 
appearing for a defendant in the impending War Criminal trials. 
For the hostility to the resolution there are two reasons. One is the 
part the Attorney-General is said to have played in furthering it. 
Not, of course, that there is any opposition to Sir Hartley Shawcross 
himself, but any suggestion of the intervention of the executive 
government in such matters is always frowned on. As for the sub- 
stance of the resolution, there ought on the face of it to be plenty 
of German lawyers qualified to defend German citizens, and the 
plea that most or all of those available are anti-Nazi impresses me 
little ; if their professional standards do not impel them to give 
their best service to their countrymen, it is asking a good deal that 
English counsel should be brought in instead. I am told, more- 


over, though I cannot find it myself, that the “ Charter” regulating 
the trials provides expressly that any lawyer qualified to plead in his 
own country may appear in the War Criminal Court. 

* * * * 

Next year’s University Boat Race, once more on the Putney to 
Mortlake course, is being anticipated in an interesting trial canter 
between the Oxford Magazine and the Cambridge Review. A writer 
in the former organ made the revolutionary suggestion that the race 
should be transformed from a winter to a summer event and trans- 
ferred from London to Henley, the argument being that there is no 
virtue in a tideway, and something less than virtue in the cost of 
time and money, and the “ publicity of the cheap Préss ” involved in 
the present arrangements. The Cambridge weekly rejoins with sound 
arguments against the first suggestion, but agrees cordially regarding 
simplification in the matter of cost and publicity. As things are, the 
boat crews do practically no work in the Lent term, for they actually 
go off—at any rate, the Cambridge crew does—to train elsewhere 
when the ferm is little more than halfway through. Let a full term 
be kept by all concerned, urges the Review, and let there be no 
practising by any university or colfege crew on Isis or Cam before 
lunch during term. ‘These seem sensible reforms to restart life with. 

* * * * 

A note cn a matter of some interest has reached me. No one is 
very happy—though the point need not be laboured—over the 
omission of 2ll mention of General Eisenhower (or anyone else) in 
the Gevernment’s motion of thanks to the Forces. Soon after 
VE Day, I am reminded, the Allied Commander-in-Chief spoke of 
his pleasure in being back in this country, among friends “ whose 
language he could almost speék.” In that connection “ could we 
not,” it is asked, “by furnishing him with quarters whenever he 
liked to come among us, assure him that the pleasure is a mutual 
one? Some beautiful and historic house might be subscribed for 
and presented to the National Trust,” with some or all of the rooms 
set apart for the General’s use? I like the suggestion, but it 
would need some thinking out. A country house near London 
available for any distinguished American who cared to make use of 
it would be a welcome and suggestive symbol of amity. 

* * * +. 

From time to time readers write to me about the word or phrase 
they hate most, and sometimes (particularly if their hate is my hate) 
I say something about it. Today the commination is on “ by and 
large ” (which I don’t really mind) and “ Britisher ”—which I hate, 
but which serves to placate Scotsmen who obiect to being called 
English ; even so, “ Briton” is better. Finally, “ if the worst comes 
to the worst,” which I’mention only because of the suggestion that 
it should really be “if the worse comes to the worst.” Perhaps it 
should, though I have never seen it in that form. 

* * * os 

There has been a good deal of discussion about the foreign ser- 
vices of the B.B.C., about whose discontinuance many people who 
realise their value as a sane and accurate interpretation of British 
life and thought have expressed some apprehensions. I believe 
such fears are groundless. Neither the B.B.C. nor the Government, 
so far as I can discover, has any desire to change present arrange- 
ments or any thought of doing so. It would be a pity if either 
the desire or the intention existed. JANUS. 
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NATIONALISED AVIATION 


By H. E. WIMPERIS * 


HE Government’s announcement of its plans for the future of 

civil aviation did not go into great detail, but it would seem 
from what Lord Wimnster said in the House of Lords that a coming 
White Paper on the subject is ‘ikely to indicate a change of spirit 
rather than one of body. The flag under which our civil airlines 
will fly will be much the same in pattern, though ruddier in hue. 
The pattern itself is familiar, for it is almost the same as that pro- 
posed by the late Government. There are to be three corporations 
dividing between them our external and internal airlines. One— 
the existing British Overseas Airways Corporation—is to undertake 
the Commonwealth, North American and Far Eastern services; a 
second for the routes to South America, and a third to operate the 
European services as well as those internal to this country. Until 
all three are ready, the B.O.A.C. is to attend to the overseas routes 
as maid-of-all-work. 

The change of spirit is shown by the statement that the present 
Government has decided that public ownership shall be the guid- 
ing principle in air-transport, and that no financial participation by 
railway companies or shipping lines or other interests will be allowed. 
All three corporations are to be financed wholly out of public funds, 
and the Minister of Civil Aviation is to have the-right to appoint 
the Boards of Governors and to determine their appointments as 
and when necessary. Here is a fresh illustration that Socialism is 
—in every sense—in the air, though to apply its principles in this 
uncharted field may prove no easy task. But if the plans now set 
out are bound inevitably to meet with obstacles on the path, so also, 
it is fair to say, would those of the plans they replace. Aviation is 
worldwide, and as British schemes affect many lands they do not 
necessarily fit easily into the many others on which they abut. 

It is some comfort nevertheless that, whatever may be the diffi- 
culties that lie ahead of the Government plan, they must be vastly 
fewer than would have been involved in any attempt to inter- 
nationalise all civil aviation everywhere, as has been so forcibly 
urged by Left-wing opinion. Its virtue was supposed to be that it 
would bring world-security, but the security it offered has not 
seemed quite so good since the coming of the atomic bomb. In 
eschewing any temptation to pursue this will-of-the-wisp the 
Government have plainly followed the path of wisdom: so little 
desire do they seem to have had to aim so widely that Lord Winster 
felt able to disclaim expressly any intention, even as regards Britain 
alone, to create one single authority to take charge of all British 
civil air interests ; there are to be three corporations, not one cor- 
poration. A further objection to the existence of a single world- 
authority lies in the consideration that the best internal development, 
indeed the general well-being, of any country must depend in some 
measure upon the internal organisation and lay-out of its internal 
air-services, and it would be absurd, as well as inconvenient, if such 
purely domestic issues had to be controlled by an outside authority, 
however beneficently intentioned. 

Until the promised White Paper is available we shall not know 
the entire scope of the Government’s plans. But from the Lords’ 
debate it seems that far-reaching changes are intended in the physical 
ownership, contro! and management of the civil airports in this 
country. Costly to build and, with recent considerable increases in 
the speed of flight, colossal in dimensions, airports present a problem 
of their own. As the Ministry of Civil Aviation tells us, the trans- 
ocean air-liners, flying their 3,000 to 4,000 mile stages, need, for 
their take-off and landing, runways 5,000 yards long with an un- 
obstructed space of 1,000 yards at either end. Airports of such 
dimensions need space by the thousand-acre, and their provision 
and control is a national matter of no small magnitude. They are 
expensive to provide and costly to maintain. In the circumstances, 





*Dr. Wimperis is a Past President of the Royal Aeronautical Society, 
and is at present Aeronautical Adviser to the High Commissioner for 
Australia, 


it is probably best that the Government should take them over. 
Already it has entire charge of all meteorological services, as well as 
all radio and air-traffic control ; after the new step has been taken 
there will not be much in the way of ground assistance left to be 
provided. 

Private air-line operators could not possibly meet all these charges ; 
indeed, with the higher cost of aircraft construction, the necessarily 
high rate of depreciation, and increasing fuel-costs, they would 
have been fairly sure to try to meet the conditions of the day by 
seeking subsidies. Past experience has shown the unwisdom of this 
form of assistance. If it is necessary, there is little argument against 
the State coming in as owner and controller. And if that happens 
there is much to be said for proceeding by the public corporation 
method, following the lead of the Port of London Authority, the 
Electricity Commissioners, ihe B.B.C., and the London Passenger 
Board. This plan the Government is about to follow, but some 
really effective means for collaboration with other transport-systems 
on land and sea will be essential. Towards this the Government is 
taking action, and we are promised that the appropriate conferences 
will be held before the White Paper is issued. Co-operation with 
shipping services is especially necessary. They have had long experi- 
ence of trans-ocean transport ; in their proud history they have seen 
construction in wood give place to construction in steel, sail give 
place to steam, and now a proportion of trans-ocean craft are to take 
to the air. The shipping lines had meant to enter this new 
field themselves, and perhaps they will still do so, but in com- 
petition it seems from home as well as overseas. Collaboration here 
is surely indicated, for there is a great deal to be thought out. 

The shipping firms would naturally have expected a considerable 
proportion of future ocean passengers to prefer to travel by air, 
especially on the Atlantic routes, where the seas are stormy and 
many people are in a hurry; and it will be hard on the shipping 
lines if they are to lose this traffic, or, if they try to retain it by 
their own aircraft, to have to compete with rival services having 
Government finance behind them. The British mercantile marine 
has in the past given notable service, not only in times of peace, but 
in the hard years of war. The courage and devotion shown in the 
last war was plain to all, and it could hardly have been surpassed. 
That will not be denied, nor will our need for similar qualities and 
similar service in the future. It is to be hoped, therefore, that in 
the Parliamentary debates which will take place on this subject the 
great asset we have in our merchant navy will not be overlooked. 
We are glad to know from Lord Winster’s statement that it is 
to be consulted. Not that they are likely to give up the fight what- 
ever happens, for that is not their way. 

One notable feature in the Government statement is the expressed 
aim so to develop air-transport as to serve peopie in all levels of 
society ; an excellent target to aim at, though it can hardly be 
achieved at once. So far it has not been ‘ound possible to bring the 
charges per passenger-mile down to the level prevailing in rail- 
way travel ; indeed, they are at present rather above that of first- 
class fares, and sometimes a yood deal above. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the technique of aircraft design is far from finality, and no one 
would care to put a limit to the improvements that may yet be made. 
In the long run, therefore, the hope expressed by the Minister for 
easy air-travel for all may be attained, though not we fear just yet. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Air Ministry has agreed that, 
as from January Ist next, the existing ban on private flying shall be 
removed. This will give intense satisfaction to the keen and active 
young men who are its chief support. They will rejoice, too, in the 
scope, allowed them in the field of charter services, which it is not 
intended shall be any monopoly of the new corporations. Nor is 
there to be any restriction put upon them in entering the occupation 
of air-transport operator, other than a natural caution of attitude, 
self-imposed, until the promised legislation has shown exactly the 
conditions under which such services will be allowed to carry on 
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The Government has been wise in concentrating on a national 
rather than on a world-wide scheme for pursuing “ Socialism in the 
air,” but that they have their eyes on a distant ideal is indicated by 
the Minister’s expressed hope that the young pilots who fly our 
British aircraft, and who are developing our civil aviation, will feel 
that they are engaged not only on an immediate service to the com- 
munity in which they live, but on one which may eventually become 
that of the whole world. 


FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAYS 


By E. ASHWORTH UNDERWOOD 


HE evening of November 8th marked the fiftieth anniversary 
T of the discovery of X-rays by Wilhelm Conrad Réntgen. These 
have been years of magnificent achievement in the realms of 
medicine, of metallurgy, of crystallography, and- in the ultra-micro- 
scopic—though apparently unlimited—world of the atom. In all 
these fields X-rays acted as a trigger which released new 
forces. 

When in October, 1895, Réntgen first began to study electric 
discharges through vacuum tubes he had already held four academic 
chairs, and had been Professor of Physics at Wiirzburg for seven 
years. Fifty years of age at that time, he was generally recognised 
as a good physicist, and a careful and accurate investigator. So 
far he had produced no work comparable to the achievements of 
Sir William Crookes, J. J. Thomson and others. Let us glance for 
a moment at the problems facing physicists at the time of ROntgen’s 
discovery. It had been known for over twenty years that the passage 
of an electric discharge through a partially evacuated glass bulb 
resulted in the emission of peculiar rays—the cathode stream— 
from the negative pole. Any object placed in their path cast a 
shadow, and Lenard had succeeded in bringing them outside the 
wall of the bulb. Sir William Crookes had invented a tube or bulb 
for the study of these rays. He employed them in his work on 
phosphorescence, and since they could be deflected by a magnet 
he thought they consisted of electrified particles of matter. Crookes 
and many others must have produced X-rays without recognising 
the fact. 

In the late evening of November 8, 1895, R6ntgen was working 
with a Crookes tube in his laboratory. He said later that he was 
looking for invisible rays. Cathode rays are visible, but the possi- 
bility of the emission of invisible rays under these conditions must 
have been recognised by many. Barium platino-cyanide, a phos- 
phorescent salt, was then often used to test for emanations. Rontgen’s 
tube was covered with black paper—opaque to all known rays— 
in which a window could be opened when required. Everything 
was ready, and the phosphorescent screen lay at hand. Rontgen 
proceeded first to test the reliability of his opaque envelope, judging 
simply by the passage of light. When the current was passed no light 
was Visible, but R6éntgen noticed that the barium salt was fluorescing 
brightly. What could have caused this? Not ordinary light, since 
he saw no light rays escaping through the black envelope. Not 
cathode rays, since if the envelope was opaque to light rays, it 
must also be opaque to cathode rays. Rontgen recognised at once 
that he was dealing with a new kind of rays, and he showed that 
they could pass through many bodies opaque to all other emana- 
The denser the substance, the more complete was the absorp- 
He placed his hand in their path and noticed 
the faint shadows of the bones on his screen. Could this shadow 
picture be photographed? The X-ray photograph of his 
wife’s hand was his answer, and it marked the birth of medical 
radiography. 

Réntgen worked intensively for eight weeks and published his 
results at the turn of the year ; they were made known to the world 
on January 6th. The response would have surpassed the dreams 
of any scientist who longed for popular acclaim—which he certainly 
did not. The discovery was taken up with the wildest enthusiasm 
by everyone who could find the necessary plant and who had any 
claim to be a photographer. Popular interest was evidently tempered 
by considerable playful mistrust. The general impression was that 
the process could be applied to any optical apparatus, however small. 
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An enterprising London firm advertised X-ray-proof underclothing, 
We can only guess at the secret formula, but if our modern views 
on protection are sound a shirt must have been constructed of lead— 
like a coat of mail. A member of an American legislative assembly 
actually introduced a Bil! prohibiting the use of X-rays in opera 
glasses in theatres. But serious work reduced the necessary ex- 
posure from several minutes to a few seconds—an_ inestimable 
advantage in radiography. Treatment by X-rays was inaugurated, 
and within a year of the discovery Macintyre of Glasgow introduced 
X-ray cinematography. 

Although we may wonder at the progress which was made in the 
year 1896, the radiologist appreciates the vast advances which were 
effected in later years, especially since the first World War. An 
X-ray film of the skull, the chest or the pelvic girdle is now a thing 
of beauty, and the clarity of definition gives to the trained eye 
information which could not be obtained otherwise. A film which 
fifty years ago took several seconds to produce is now obtained 
with an exposure of a fraction of a second. Methods have been 
devised of introducing an opaque fluid into the interior of the 
kidney, so that malformation due to any cause can be seen and 
studied. Lipiodol—an opaque, oily substance—can be _ injected 
into the finer air passages of the lungs, so that the presence of 
unhealthy pockets can be demonstrated. A similar method is fre- 
quently used to examine the spinal canal and the cavities in the 
brain ; in this way the practice of the neurosurgeon, always a highly- 
skilled and time-consuming job, is rendered easier, and the chances 
of a successful result are much increased. In this way tumours in 
certain parts of the brain are now localised with over 90 per cent. 
accuracy. In midwifery and in the investigation of certain. heart 
conditions standardisation of the patient and accurate measurement 
are now possible. Of the advances in radiology which are best 
known to the lay public mass miniature radiography is now easily 
first. In making an ordinary X-ray of the chest, the film used has 
to be larger than the chest. Such films are expensive, and if the 
whole chest is to be shown, there is no direct method of reducing 
the size of the film. In miniature radiography the X-ray image is 
projected on a fluorescent screen instead of on a film. The resulting 
visual image is photographed on ordinary miniature photographic 
film. By the use of a special plant and trained staff such examina- 
tions can now be made at the rate of a hundred and twenty persons 
examined per hour. 

So much for diagnosis: what advances have been made in X-ray 
treatment? From the earliest days X-rays, generated by a current 
of a few volts, were used for the treatment of superficial conditions, 
Careful study of the varying reactions of normal and abnormal 
tissues encouraged the hope that malignant tumours would respond 
to this type of treatment. The battle has been long and arduous, 
but at the present time treatment by X-rays generated by a current 
of between 200 and 400 thousand volts—that is; “deep X-ray 
therapy "—is giving good results. For some years treatment by 
“ supervoltage therapy” has been carried out at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. The plant is the only one of its kind in this country. 
It is a masterpiece of the electrician’s art, and the X-ray tube is 
thirty feet in length and weighs ten tons. Patient and operators are 
in completely separate rooms, with the directing radio-therapist in 
visual and audible contact with the patient by means of periscopic 
mirrors and a microphone loud-speaker system. This plant operates 
at anything up to a million volts, and an increase to five million is 
contemplated in the near future. 

In the industrial field radiology is now an important profession. 
Réntgen himself took the first X-ray of metal showing flaws, and 
since his day there have been enormous developments. By this 
method blow-holes and flaws can be shown and localised, and several 
inches of armour plate can now be pierced by the rays. The use 
of this method is especially valuable in testing radiant hotplates, 
but articles such as fountain pens, rubber-covered electric cables, 
electric condensers and radio-valves can all be examined rapidly by 
the process. X-rays may be employed in the differentiation between 
real and artificial gems, and this opens up the whole vast subject of 
crystallography. The use of X-rays in examining crystals, and of 
crystals in studying the effects of X-rays, has given fruitful results 
in the field of atomic physics. 
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It has often been said that Réntgen’s discovery was an accident. 
Whether that be so or not, it must be admitted that if he had not 
made the discovery one of the many other distinguished physicists 
who were working in this field would have done so. Nevertheless, 
the vast developments along many lines which followed his first 
careful memoir on his discovery entitle him to honour from the 
scientist of today, and to gratitude from the whole of the civilised 
world. 


FRANCE’S PARLIAMENT 


By D. R. GILLIE 
Paris. 

RANCE has a Parliament again—it met for the first time on 
Tuesday—a Parliament elected without disorder and without 
any serious ground for complaint as to the fairness of the procedure 
adopted. It is not only a Parliament, it is a Constituent Assembly— 
proud title of revolutionary memory—with the duty of creating a 
new constitution. For this reason it is condemned to sit only seven 
months and then make room for a Parliament elected according to 
the rules and to fulfil the functions that it is the duty of the present 

Assembly to define. 

Both the past and the future press heavily on this Assembly con- 
demned in advance to so short a life—the past, in so far as certain 
political habits acquired under the Third Republic have proved 
themselves still dominant ; the future, since political issues which 
might logically have been left to the next Parliament will, in fact, 
determine many of the acts of the new Deputies (if only because 
they will all be concerned with the problem of their own re-election 
next summer), and because this Assembly will be the first to seek a 
modus vivendi between parties grouped and formed very 
differently from those that made up the majority of past French 
Parliaments. 


The principal political habit inherited from the Third Republic 
is that of identifying republicanism with parliamentarism, and par- 
liamentarism with the predominance of the elected Assembly over 
all other organs of the State. General de Gaulle himself has cer- 
tainly felt a strong inclination to the presidential form of republican- 
ism practised in the United States. This was expressed in his first 
draft for the provisional constitution, designed to regulate French 
political life till a Parliament can be elected under the new perma- 
nent constitution. He had proposed that the Head of Government 
and State during this interim period should be elected by the new 
Assembly, but should thereafter be no more responsible to it than 
is the President of the United States to the Congress. This scheme 
was replaced by the present arrangement, confirmed by a two-thirds 
majority of the entire nation, which provides that, elected by the 
Assembly, the Head of the Government must present his Ministry 
before the Assembly and ask for a vote of confidence ; and that the 
Assembly can turn out the Government by a vote of non-confidence 
after a debate, for which two days’ notice must be given. The 
provisional constitution under which France is now living re-affirms 
the responsibility of the whole Government before the Assembly, 
and in consequence the solidarity of the whole Government in its 
responsibility. 

This is of the utmost importance in view of the political problems 
which will colour the whole of the short life of the Constituent 
Assembly. Large, well-disciplined parties are a novelty in French 
parliamentary life. When under the Third Republic big parties 
were formed they were always liable to break up. It was the 
Socialist Party which early in this century first showed the country 
the possibility of a  well-disciplined party; the Communists 
followed suit. For the first time in history France has today a 
Parliament dominated by three such parties ; none of the smaller 
groups are likely to play a part of any significance. 

Much has been said about the mutability of the French parlia- 
mentary system—too little about its advantages. If Governments 
fell easily, they were at least quickly formed. The French group 
system also fostered a type of brilliant self-reliant politician so little 
linked with any particular party that he could arbitrate party dis- 
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Such a man was Clemen- 
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putes and preside easily over a coalition. 
ceau—Laval belonged to the same class. The two names give a 
measure of the system’s possibilities for good and evil. The old 
system had the further advantage that it bridged differences, that 
it prevented the massing of French citizens in phalanxes easily 
tempted to pass from votes to blows. This was important for a 
nation which had so often been divided against itself and had known 
all the bitter fury of proscriptions. 

That in the new Parliament the Communists, the Socialists and 
the M.R.P. are the only parties to count is no doubt partly the 
result of Proportional Representation, with voting for lists of candi- 
dates instead of for individuals. But it is also due to the whole 
evolution of modern French history away from political nuances and 
individualism towards hard lines of cleavage. The division between 
the three parties are sharp. Socialists are divided from Communists 
because the former believe that the freedum of the citizen must be 
the starting-point of socialisation, and logically the freedom of the 
nation also. The Communists (though for tactical reasons they are 
hot defenders of the “small man,” farmer, shopkeeper or artisan) 
think in terms of an international movement led by the Soviet Union 
to break not only French, but all, capitalism. Moscow and the 
party come before individual liberty or national liberty. This divi- 
sion is often much more apparent to the leaders of the Socialists 
than to their troops. 

The division between Socialists and M.R.P. often, on the con- 
trary, seems more important to the Socialist rank-and-file than to 
the Socialist leaders. The M.R.P. (Mouvement Republicain Popu- 
laire) has developed from the pre-war Popular Democrats, a small 
Left wing Catholic party. The M.R.P. is not in theory a denomina- 
tional party, but in fact its leaders are Catholics, and it is the party 
for whom the curé canvasses. The Vatican’s organ, the Osservatore 
Romano, committed the folly of congratulating it on its success 
and hoping that it would change the religious laws of France. With- 
out doubt its leaders are advocates of socialisation and men of the 
Left ; but equally without doubt a large part of its supporters are 
men of the Right. 

Thus the sudden and unexpected strength of the M.R.P. appears 
to many Frenchmen as jeopardising the legislation which, for good 
or ill, separated Church and State so completely in 1905. English- 
men are too often inclined to forget that the majority of Frenchmen 
look upon the claims of the Catholic Church with strong suspicion, 
that the anti-clericalism of an Orangeman is no whit stronger than 
that of most French Left wing voters. Thus Socialists and Com- 
munists are united against the M.R.P. in suspicious defence of the 
anti-clerical bulwarks of the Republic and in common adherence to 
Marxism ; Socialists and M.R.P. are united against the Communists 
in defence of Western conceptions of liberty and the independence 
from Moscow of French foreign policy. The situation of the 
Socialist Party would have been difficult enough if they had emerged 
from the elections the strongest party. An exclusive alliance with 
either M.R.P. or Communists would be ruinous to it. It has to 
guard against the danger of losing supporters to the Left and possibly 
of: a split. It has to carry the main wear-and-tear of political 
responsibility. 

Of the parties on its flanks the M.R.P. have the freshness of new 
hopes, but they are not schooled in discipline or political tactics. 
Their leaders are few and untried. The Communists have a disci- 
pline of iron and are masters of political tactics. They never lose 
their ultimate aims from view. This is the situation with which 
M. Léon Blum hopes to deal by a revival of parliamentary institu- 
tions under the leadership of General de Gaulle. The General’s 
part will be as important as before, though somewhat different. 
He alone combines the stature and the non-party status quaiifying 
him to arbitrate between the three parties. It is important to note 
that he is not a product of the pre-war political system, nor the 
kind of figure that the post-war political system is likely to provide. 
The General’s function is likely to be to make democratic govern- 
ment possible while the new political system evolves its own solu- 
tions to its own problems—and those arising out of the co-existence 
of three almost equal parties are likely to be as grave as any purely 
constitutional ones. 
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a statement was issued from Downing 

Street announcing the creation of seven new baronies. It 
added, by way of an apparently necessary explanation, that “ these 
creations are not made as political honours or rewards. They con- 
stitute a wholly exceptional [my italics] measure of State policy de- 
signed to increase the representation of the Government in the 
House of Lords to an extent sufficient to ensure that business in 
the Upper House is conducted with proper efficiency and dispatch.” 
This follows by a few weeks the ennoblement of two Socialists, Mr. 
Pakenham and Mr. Henderson, which was presumably a measure 
of the same character, since their appointments as Lords in Waiting 
could perhaps have been filled without an enlargement of the 
peerage. 

With Parliament involved in a vast programme of “ bread-and- 
butter ” legislation, this is not the moment to discuss delicate adjust- 
ments of the constitution. It would be profitless and impossible in 
this transitional decade to evaluate the exact worth and place of the 
House of Lords in contemporary government. But the foregoing 
announcement crystallises such a curious anomaly, such an odd lag 
between theory and fact, that it is worth the notice of any student 
of affairs. 

That the Government of the day is acting in accordance with the 
spirit of the constitution in asking the King to create peers sympa- 
thetic to its programme, so that the national interest shall not suffer 
from its being in a minority there, no one will deny. Such action 
has the most respectable precedents in our history—-so respectable, 
in fact, that one wonders why an apologia was necessary. It is 
one of the residual powers of the Crown whose use (or more fre- 
quently the threat of whose use) makes our legislative machinery 
freer from stress than countries with a formal constitution like 
Canada. There, membership of the Senate (a fixed number) is be- 
stowed both for life and by the political party in power ; the result 
is that after a change of Government the opposition party is almost 
certain to be in a majority in the Senate, and a feud with the Lower 
House ensues until sufficient deaths enable the balance to be re- 
dressed. In 1832 the threat of swamping the Lords averted civil 
war, and in 1911 solved a deadlock which would otherwise have 
led to grave civil disturbance. At this moment it seems certain 
that the enormous majority of the Conservatives in the Lords will 
not be used to hamstring the Government and create such another 
crisis. 

What is interesting is why the Government regard this as an 
exceptional measure. Do they intend, as would appear from the 
wording, that the normal basis of their recommendations for en- 
noblement will be a reward for political service? What, then, of 
the great generals and leaders, the doctors and scientists—those who 
serve more than a political party? If, as is more probable, they mean 
that these seven or nine baronies are additional to such creations 
for political services as may appear from time to time in the ordinary 
lists, their statement is neither the full truth nor a fair estimate of 
the worth of the gentlemen in question. Several of them—notably 
Admiral Sir Edward Evans, Dr. A. D. Lindsay and Mr. William 
Piercey—have contributed to the commonweal in ways which en- 
title them to recognition from any Government. The other crea- 
tions go to gentlemen of influence and enthusiasm in the Labour 
Party, and differ in no point of principle from the peerages given 
by the Conservative Party to magnates and captains of industry. 
At the same time, they become our hereditary legislators, with the 
brand of an official statement which reads to most people as if only 
political exigency, and not their own merits, has won them 
the job. 

But to pick holes in the wording of an official statement is neither 
very difficult nor very constructive. Moreover, the foregoing is only 
one facet of the anomaly; the other and more far-reaching one 
derives from the issuance of this statement with its reference to a 
peerage as an honour and a reward in the same week as the 
announcement of Mr. Dalton’s self-avowed contribution to equality 
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by an increase in the surtax. For while on one day the Government 
drives yet another nail into the coffin of the “ Venetian Oligarchies,” 
on almost the next it subscribes to the attitude of mind which the 
oligarchy created. 

Every schoolboy who has_ digested his Maitland remembers that 
the original distinction, in the later Middle Ages, between Lords 
and Commons was between those whose wealth and power made 
them personally indispensable as advisers and subscribers to the 
Crown, and who were summoned by special writ, and those of 
lesser importance, of whom a cross-section sufficed. The real power 
and prestige of the Barones Major might be unassailable by even 
the strongest monarch, but their actual patent of nobility depended 
upon the special writ which summoned them to the High Court of 
Parliament. With the Tudors, the basis shifted; faithful service 
to the Crown was to be rewarded, and the emasculated Upper 
House filled with Dudleys, Seymours, Cavendishes, Russells and 
Herberts. However, the rewards which they valued were not their 
coronets, but their acres and monopolies. Their peerages entitled 
them to nothing but arduous, unpaid jobs. 

When, however, the reserve stocks of Crown and Church lands 
ran out in the sixteenth century, faithful service to the King and 
country ceased, save for the most outstanding cases, to be the 
qualifications for ennoblement; the system developed whereby a 
rising fortune carried its owner at some points to the peerage—a 
system which has persisted into our own day. It began the snobbism 
of titles for their own sake which was unknown in the England of 
the Tudors and the early Stuarts. In the words of Mr. G. M. 
Young: “A nation, hammered into unity by a strong Crown, had 
ended by putting the power of the Crown into commission, and the 
great houses, in succeeding to the real authority, had acquired, and 
imparted to the lesser houses, something of the mysterious ascend- 
ancy of the Royal symbol.” Disraeli’s “ Lothair ” noted that “ when 
the British nation is at once grateful and enthusiastic, they always 
call you ‘My Lord.’” To the rule of the great houses belong, not 
only the imitative snobbery of all classes of the nation, but the 
curious system of courtesy titles, and that horrible eighteenth cen- 
tury invention—The Hon. (If Honourable, why not Virtuous, Gallant 
or Beautiful to suit the wearer? What could be more suitable than 
F.M. the Gal. Sir H. Alexander?) 

Nor can this “ sneaking fondness for a Lord” be dead or even 
moribund, when a Socialist Government states that it is exceptional 
for men to be made law-makers on their merits as such, and that the 
normal system is to use patents of nobility as rewards, though 
accompanied by no material benefit. We pride ourselves, I know, 
on our lack of dangerous and facile consistency. But surely in an 
age when a peer has no privileges, and when the millstone of taxa- 
tion is grinding down whatever differences once existed between 
nobility and commonalty, it is time to return to an earlier and less 
florid conception of the former. Aristocratic England died grace- 
fully and gallantly on the battlefields of the First World War. The 
nobility is no longer a compact body deriving some power and vast 
influence, from sources other than its office, and it seems improbable 
that industry will continue to redress the balance of agriculture in 
that regard. (We are not apparently to reward our great com- 
manders with anything more tangible than parliamentary resolu- 
tions.) 

At the same time, few will deny the importance of the House of 
Lords as a judicial body, as a sounding-board for great public 
servants and elder statesmen, as a Chamber where issues can be 
argued with less heat and hurry than in the Lower House, and where 
non-party legislation can be considered and initiated. Surely, then, 
those who deserve a seat in the Lords are those who can best assist 
the Crown in the sphere of influence in which that house operates. 
To speak of ennoblement as an honour is to use the language of the 
nineteenth century to describe the realities of the twentieth, and to 
imply the existence of a social order which has passed away. Unless 
we can contrive to be less blinded by the light from the straw- 
berry leaves, not only shall we be led into some very curious 
anomalies of thought and action, but the House of Lords will be 
denied the opportunity to play its most useful part in the working 
of the Constitutior. 


YIM 
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DUBLIN DAYS 


By CECIL NORTHCOTT 


SPECTATOR, 


O descend at Dublin’s elegant new airport a few hours after 

leaving Croydon is to be immediately aware of Eire’s deter- 
mination to be well in front in post-war air-plans. The thick carpet, 
luxurious lounge and smart uniformed officials contrast sharply 
with the general dinginess of everything at Croydon. At Liverpool 
we transferred from a dirty little six-seater operated by Railway Air 
Services to a handsome, glittering twenty-four seater with the proud 
name of Aer Lingus on its aluminium sides. Even the paper bags 
offered for one’s comfort in case of sickness had, in Eire’s plane, two 
removable paper fitments and an exact transliteration of “air sick- 
ness” printed in Erse. In the rather bumpy weather over the Irish 
Sea a tall, handsome attendant strode casually up and down the 
centre aisle of the plane, adding an extra touch of confidence by 
his easy presence. 

The air entry to Dublin is a majestic one, with the plane circling 
over the splendours of the Liffey, the Quays, O’Connell Street and 
the Four Courts. The copper dome of the latter was brilliant in 
the western sun, and the famous Greens were lying serenely in the 
autumn light. Even your tough Northern Irelander who since “ the 
partition ” has turned his back on Eire and all its ways is forced to 
admit that Dublin still stands among the great cities of Europe in 
plan and present dignity, and even a visiting Englishman feels a 
little sneaking pride in the stateliness of it all. If in all the pathetic 
story of Anglo-Irish relationships there are only a few happy 
memories, Dublin itself is surely one of them. The English planners 
did their work with splendid thoroughness, which gives Mr. de 
Valera’s Government today a spacious stage for their affairs. 

I caught a further glimpse of this spaciousness in watching from 
the pavement the arrival of the new Spanish Minister to present 
his credentials to President Sean O’Kelly. The two motor-cars were 
escorted by a posse of fifty Eire Army hussars in the dashing green 
and gold of the Republic, with plumes flying and swords drawn. 
They swept past College Green in natural dignity—Irishmen on 
Irish horses—and, although my companion cynically whispered, 
“Ruritania,” I could not help concluding that Mr. de Valera is right 
in giving Dublin a little flourish and colour. The streets, at any 
rate, are made for it. 

Outside Leinster House—now the Dail buildings—stands an enor- 
mous statue of Queen Victoria. “ You haven’t moved it,” I remarked 
to the gatekeeper. “No,” he laughed, “why should we? What 
should we put in its place?” That is a question that most Irish- 
men ask themselves when confronted with the remains of the English 
connection, or in combating the insidious penetration of English 
customs and language. The attempt to stamp out the use of English 
seems to make little practical headway, even though all children at 
school must spend so many hours a week in the study of Erse. 
There is little literature to read in the language, and an English 
father complained to me of the hours wasted by his children in 
reaching the required standard of proficiency. On O’Connell Street 
the Sunday orators declaim with banners and eloquence on the 
theme “Our language is our life-line ” and the Gaelic League for- 
bids English dances at social parties. It seems that Mr. de Valera 
himself got into trouble recently by going to a social function at 
which “foreign” dances were in the programme. He, however, 
was too eminent to be expelled. 

How sharp is the memory of “old unhappy far-off things” I 
noticed particularly at a Saturday night performance of Sean 
O’Casey’s play The Plough and the Stars, a tragedy of the Dublin 
tenements in the “Black and Tan” period. Every reference to 
Britain’s injustices to Ireland was cheered vehemently, and when 
two British soldiers came on at the end to arrest the men the cue 
introducing them, “ Why are you over here?” got a crashing salute 
from the audience—mainly composed of young people. And Dublin 
is full of stalwart young men in civilian life, evidence of the neu- 
trality policy for which the papers every day contain letters of 
thanksgiving. Without neutrality, no doubt, Eire would have been 
plunged into civil war, for no Government would have carried the 
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people whole-heartedly in a declaration to fight what one Irishman 
described to me as “ another of England’s wars.” 


Behind the elegance of Dublin’s streets and squares there is deep 
poverty, obvious even to the visitor of a few days. Most of the 
newsboys (armed with plenty of papers) ran in bare feet, and during 
my visit a four days’ flag-selling was in progress for “ Dublin’s poor.” 
Dublin is likely to shiver this winte: even more than Britain. No 
home that I visited was expecting a coal fire at any time, relying 
almost entirely on peat at four pounds a ton. A favourite Sunday 
excursion is to hire a lorry for fifty shillings and go off to the moun- 
tain bogs and cut you own peat-supply for .the winter. Gas is 
turned on only at certain hours of the day, and I heard of clergy- 
men shortening their morning services so that their congregations 
could get home to turn on the Sunday joint’s gas ration. The cost 
of living is noticeably higher than across the Irish Sea—fresh meat 
(of which there is plenty) is four shillings a pound, eggs (again 
plenty) four shillings a dozen, but there was hardly any fresh fruit 
to be seen except a few apples (two shillings a pound), and, curiously 
enough, a large supply of lemons at one shilling each. Fat is 
extremely scarce, and the pound or two of butter which could be 


taken out across the border is no longer there to be got. 
“We're feeding Europe, you know,” remarked one virtuous 
shopkeeper. 


e 

“The border,” its iniquities and its nuisance, is a constant topic 
in Dublin. There is rigorous search of every article in one’s bag, 
and consequently a flood of tales, both north and south of the border, 
about how to get things through. The neatest idea seemed tc be 
that of the woman who rolled a pair of silk stockings inside the 
railway compartment’s window-blind. During the past summer 
Dublin and the south has had more visitors from the north than at 
any time since the partition, enjoying large fat steaks and plenty of 
eggs as well as Eire’s other attractions. But the deep cleavage between 
Eire and Ulster remains, and twenty years has done little to mollify 
its acerbities. A wave of new hope has spread over Eire since the 
Labour Government in England came to power, and I.was often 
asked what it all meant for Ireland. I noticed that this question 
more often came from the Dubliner with old English connections 
than from the Irishman who had trained himself to think of England 
as “foreign.” The latter was confident that it needed only time for 
“the border” to be abolished and the Ulster counties to come into 
Eire and so provide Ireland with all the blessings of a united nation. 
By time, of course, he meant the increase of births on the Natienalist 
side in the Ulster counties, which, according to figures I have never 
seen checked, is mounting up at a pace which the Loyalist- 
Protestant communities cannot match. 


In the midst of all this it was comforting to hear about Mr. Lemass. 
He is Mr. de Valera’s right-hand man, and according to all accounts 
a pretty shrewd observer of Eire’s economic conditions. His view— 
bitter truth for the Gaelic League stalwarts—is that Eire and Britain 
are linked irrevocably togethe~ economically, and that Eire’s chief 
hope of new life lies in the right use of those precious sterling 
balances she has built up during the war. Mr. Lemass has evidently 
been in touch with Britain’s heavy industries, and in a Dublin speech 
gave his testimony to their vitality and future. Alongside this 
sound, realistic speaking (“the Irishman is not an economist,” a 
prominent Dubliner confessed to me) goes the starry vision of 
Eire’s place amongst the small nations, and an immense quota of 
frothy speech intended for export to Spain, Portugal, Belgium and 
Latin America. Excluded from the councils of the United Nations, 
Eire has to tread the lonely neutral path, but she wants to have 
company if possible ; hence the impressive welcome for any small- 
nation Legation which sets up house on Dublin’s Shrewsbury Road. 
They all add to Dublin’s elegance, the outward pomp of the Republic, 
and, above all, contribute to the defiance tossed across the Irish Sea. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AVING just returned from a flying visit to Athens, I shall try 

this week to convey some impression of the state of uncer- 
tainty, perhaps ever. of danger, which exists in Greece today. The 
moment one lands in Attica one becomes aware that the Greek nation 
is suffering frem profound nervous exhaustion. Nor is this sur- 
prising. In the last ten years they have experienced a dictatorship, 
two hostile invasions, severe starvation and an atrocious civil war. 
Such events would have upset the equanimity even of a grandfather 
clock ; but Greece is not a simple mechanism in which the pendulum 
can be set to sway evenly; she is a highly nervous and excitable 
organism in which passions swing violently from right to left and 
left to right. The Greeks today, and I do not blame them, are in 
a state of almost panic anxiety. They dread the recrudescence of 
civil war and a return to those terrible December days, which, 
although they refer to them euphemistically as “ bumboo,” have 
left behind them feelings of actual horror, comparable only to the 
wound inflicted upon the conscience of France by the Commune of 
1871. They are alarmed by the policy and embattled might of 
their Slav neighbours, and all too conscious that the Macedonian 
problem may at any moment become acute. The economic situa- 
tion appears to their exhausted minds*as almost irremediable, and 
the imminence of inflation hangs like a thundercloud upon the 
mountains. The dread of financial chaos, the expectation of strikes 
and disorders, fuses in their minds with the more immediate fear of 
what the winter will bring. Can their liberators rescue them from 
the cold and the starvation which their enemies inflicted in 1941? 
It is not surprising that they should look to us with almost passionate 
yearning to save them in their moment of peril, even as they so 
gallantly stood by us at our darkest hour. Inevitably they are 
bewildered by the cold, calm answers which they obtain from 
London. Yet no Englishman can visit Athens without his heart 
aching with compassion for this magnificent but tortured people. 

* * + * 

It is a misfortune that so tense a situation shculd be complicated 
by the constitutional issue between the Monarchists and the Republi- 
cans. The British visitor is apt to be irritated by the violence with 
which this controversy is conducted. His distaste for the past 
brutality, and present untruthfulness, of the extreme Left is matched 
by an equal aversion from the masked intimidation and blatant 
boastfulness of the extreme Right. It was with real disgust that I 
observed how what should have been a national celebration on 
October 28th (the day on which in 1940 Greece rejected the Italian 
ultimatum) was exploited by the Royalists for purely party pur- 
poses. It was with equal anger that I read the lies published in the 
Left-wing newspapers or spread by their propaganda agencies 
abroad. Our British instinct for compromise and moderation is 
disconcerted by the passionate partisanship which all Greeks 
develop ; but it is as profitless to expect any Greek to adopt the 
middle course as it would be to cultivate sweet peas upon the 
Lycabettos. We must accept the fact that the modern, as the 
ancient, Greek is above all a political animal ; and that all Greek 
politicians tend to become terribly professional. Were Venizelos 
still alive it is possible that he could combine liberal methods with 
dynamic reforms. But in Greece today there echoes the Byronic 
lament: “Where are thy men of might? Thy grand in soul?” 
Ten years of dictatorship and enemy occupation have done their 
work. The older politicians are discredited and the young men are 
still unknown and untried. The Archbishop, being a good church- 
man, does not wish to indulge in party politics. Inevitably, there- 
fore, the Greeks look to the British Government to solve the 
deadlock. 

* . * * 

Mr. Bevin, I feel sure, cherishes the most distressed, if somewhat 
bewildered, feelings of benevolence. He does not, however, quite see 
himself in the réle of the God in the Machine. Owing to recent 
and still existing circumstances, the British Government find them- 
selves in a series of false positions. They are aware that the 
independence and integrity of Greece is a vital British interest, but 


they are also aware that public opinion in Great Britain and the 
United States would regard any too overt assertion of that interest 
as savouring of “ power politics” and “ zones of influence.” They 
have expressed the desire that Greece, by holding free elections, 
should herself choose the form of government which the majority of 
her people would prefer. But this most laudable sentiment in itself 
places them in a false position. If elections were to take place today 
the Right wing would gain a substantial majority. Yet such ap 
expression of the people’s will would not, in the opinion of many 
wise and friendly observers, necessarily represent the permanent 
wishes or interests of the electorate. It would be based partly upon 
a horrified reaction from the atrocities of last December, and partly 
upon a total misconception of the sort of system which Great Britain 
wishes to see established. Any early election would provoke no 
only the abstention of the Left-wing parties, but the determined 
opposition of the Communists, who still possess a most efficient and 
quite ruthless organisation. Thus, so far from an election proving 
the solution of Greece’s problems, it might well lead to a situation 
more dangerous even than the anxious uncertainty which prevails 
today. And we are thus faced by another of the many vicious 
circles which whirl like dust-storms above Greek politics. On the 
one hand, the Greek nation is not yet in a fit state of health to hold 
a general election ; on the other hand, if an election is indefinitely 
postponed no temporary Government will be strong enough t 
impose the drastic economic and fiscal measures which are essential 
if chaos and inflation are to be avoided. 
* * * * 

It is for such reasons that our policy of non-intervention, how- 
ever admirable it may seem in theory, is in practice most unhelpful, 
What the Greek people so passionately desire from us is, not benevo- 
lent homilies upon democratic methods, but active guidance and 
support. The older statesmen are terrified of assuming responsi- 
bility; the younger and more moderate Liberals, such as the 
Elevtheria group, have not the parliamentary authority to form a 
coalition. The sort of Government which might even at this late 
hour rescue Greece from economic and social disaster could only be 
formed with direct British support; and our hesitation openly to 
recommend a solution means, in fact, that a series of weak and 
transient administrations will follow each other until events them- 
selves assume control. It is much to Mr. Bevin’s credit that he 
should hesitate to take action which would not enly place him in an 
embarrassing position in regard to Russia and the United States, 
but which might end by involving us in Greek affairs even as we 
became involved in Egyptian affairs in 1882. But the ambiguity of 
British policy is not regarded by the Greeks as a noble repudiation 
of imperialism ; it is regarded as the avoidance of responsibility and 
as the abandonment, in a moment of serious danger, of a most heroic 
and deserving friend. The affection which the Greek people feel 
for this country is one of the phenomena of history ; it would indeed 
be tragic if we turned a cold ear to their almost frantic appeal. 

* * * * 

I do not wish to leave too pessimistic an impression. Intimida- 
tion, both from the Right and from the Left, is certainly present, but 
actual violence is subsiding; there are still some 17,000 persons 
awaiting trial, but many have already been released. The police and 
the gendarmerie now being organised under a British Mission will 
before long constitute a stabilising influence. U.N.R.R.A., under very 
able direction, is doing a magnificent job of work, and may suc- 
ceed, not merely in preventing famine, but in spreading reasonable 
thoughts. And, above all, the amazing resilience of the Greek 
people, their basic patriotism, their unequalled powers of recupera- 
tion, may tide them over this crisis, even as it tided them over the 
terrible ordeals of 1920 and 1941. But for us to suppose that the 
Greeks can put their own house in order is to indulge .in incorrect 
and selfish imagining. We must openly indicate the line which 
they should follow ; we must actively, and not passively, assist them 
in following that line; and only when Greece has recovered het 
health can we leave her to her own devices. 
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THE 
MUSIC 


Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells 


A CORNER of the curtain that has hidden the activities of the new 
régime at Covent Garden has at last been lifted and rumour gives 
place to a glimpse, if no more, of reality. The Sadler s Wells Ballet 
is to be promoted to the larger house—that beautiful theatre that, 
with all its inconveniences and limitations, puts to shame the 
theatrical architecture of our day. The Ballet Company will, without 
doubt, prove itself worthy of the stage where Karsavina and 
Nijinsky first cast their spell upon London, and on which Pavlova 
danced in her prime. It is to be presumed that the corps de ballet 
will be enlarged, that it may even be reinforced by the visits of 
distinguished guest-artists, and furnished with an orchestra adequate 
for the performance of those works which require larger forces than 
can be accommodated at Sadler’s Wells. Fob, for instance, has never 
yet been given in the theatre with the full orchestra for which it is 
designed. There will also, no doubt, be presentations of the spec- 
tacular ballets of Tchaikovsky on a sumptuous scale, if not with 
the expensive prodigality of silk and satin that brought financial 
ruin to Diaghilev’s Sleeping Princess. Meantime—and most im- 
portant of all—a second company will remain at Sadler’s Wells, 
and provide the dancers of the future. 

Covent Garden is also, it may be remembered, an opera house. 
But of this side of the new management’s activities nothing concrete 
has yet been said ; so Rumour has the field to itself with gossip of 
invitations to the Opéra Comique and the Theatre de la Monnaie. 
Nothing, is said, even by Rumour, to suggest that the Sadler’s Wells 
Opera might join its sister-company on what will be, in effect, the 
National stage. The Sadler’s Wells opera company in its present 
state would look a little silly in the august spaces of Covent Garden. 

Rumour has been busy here, too, with tales of dissension ; and 
now Miss Joan Cross, who has bravely borne the responsibilities 
of management during the war, has resigned her thankless charge 
and is to devote herself again to singing. She is succeeded, as 
director, by Mr. Clive Carey, who combines experience as a singer, 
a producer of opera and an actor. He was one of Miss Baylis’s 
earliest adjutants and, as a pupil of Jean de Reszke, he knows good 
singing from bad. He is cast for the part of a doctor called in to 
restore a man who has never been well to health—and let me insist 
that the sickness is due mainly to causes over which Miss Cross 
and the management have had no control. It is to be hoped that 
his first prescription will be directed to an improvement in the 
patient’s larynx. The prime thing in opera is good singing, close 
to which comes good playing by the orchestra. Acting, production 
and decor are useful adjuncts, but without good singing, they are 
nothing worth. Mr. Carey has a handful of good singers, headed 
by Miss Cross, round whom a new company can be formed. He 
also has a public eager, as it has seldom been before in England, to 
hear opera and ready to listen even to new works. He has the 
grandest opportunity that has ever fallen to an operatic director in 
this country. If he does not accept standards, which he must know 
to be too low, he may be able to keep the Sadler’s Wells opera in 
being while making improvements, and preparing for the establish- 
ment of a permanent English opera worthy of our country—a feat 
nobody has yet succeeded in achieving. DyNELEY HUusSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


“Rhapsody in Blue.’’ At the Warner._—* Love Letters.’’ At the 
Plaza. 


SPECTATOR, 


THE Rhapsody in Blue is a film biography of George Gershwin. 
That a biography on the screen is no light matter we all know. 
By the time everybody has finished tip-toeing around and saying 
ssh! with a look of rapt wonder on their faces, there is nothing much 
left of the hero. He has to speak lines which nobody in their senses 
ever spoke and behave as though, just before each sequence, he had 
been taken out of the cupboard, carefully dusted and set in motion. 
Gershwin wrote a good deal of music and if I happen to like the 
stuff he did for “Lady Be Good,” very much indeed, am always 
happy to hear “ Porgy” and would not mind if I never had to hear 
the concert pieces again, this does not necessarily make me unfit 
to criticise this over long and over reverential tribute to his memory. 
Because I am certain that George Gershwin was a man of per- 
sonality who led a busy life amongst people who, whatever else might 
have been said of them, could not have been called colourless. Yet 
in this long film which runs for over two hours not for one instant 
does the man or his surroundings come to life. It is a staggering 
and saddening thought that so much sheer hard work could have 
produced nothing except thousands of feet of celluloid with very 
dull pictures on them and an accompanying sound track of such an 
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overwhelming character that even Wagner might have considered 
it rather excessive if it were recording his own works. That the 
two hours or so were not entirely wasted was entirely due to a nice 
fellow called Oscar Levant, who played himself, and an intriguing 
puzzle presented by the penultimate shot, which may interest the 
technically minded. 

Love Letters was in its own way even more tiresome. A better 
director, Dieterle, better actors, Joseph Cotten, and a first class 
cameraman, Lee Garmes led me to expect something interesting. I 
could not have been more mistaken. Joseph Cotten, an officer in 
Italy, writes a friend’s love letters for him and then falls in love 
with the girl’s high falutin answers. He is wounded, returns to 
England, and sets out to find the girl. He does find her but she has 
lost her memory after having been convicted of the manslaughter of 
his friend, whom she had married because of the letters. Gladys 
Cooper, her guardian, had witnessed the crime but was smitten by 2 
stroke and could only mutter, “He struck her,” before losing her 
powers of speech. Nothing daunted, Cotten marries the girl, Jennifer 
Jones, and all is well (more or less) until she starts to remember. 
Disaster is only averted by Miss Cooper who admits to having com- 
mitted the murder. As she had got her voice back long before the 
wedding there was no earthly reason why she did not speak up 
sooner and it was quite obvious that the script writer did not know 
either. The actors struggle nobly with their very difficult parts and 
in one sequence Gladys Cooper achieved a scene of great distinction. 
The film was severely handicapped by being, quite unnecessarily, 
set in England. If a film is good I care not how many mistakes 
Hollywood may make in its presentation of English life. But if the 
story is bad it is another matter. Having nothing else to occupy my 
attention, I must admit to wondering why Gladys Cooper, who 
patronised an expensive nursing home, should have chosen to live 
in what appeared to be a thatched and very tumbledown bicycle 
shed and be attended by two labourers who had obviously been 
dismissed, without a reference, from the Old Dark House. 


ALEXANDER SHAW. 


ART 


I WOULD like to plead with all the private galleries to have fewer 
and longer exhibitions. The average of three weeks does not 
give busy members of the public enough time to get round them, 
and the rapidity of the changes makes it impossible for the critic 
to give early and full consideration, in the limited space available, 
to many exhibitions; whilst frequently work fully deserving dis- 
cussion goes unavoidably unmentioned. Why not six one-man 
shows of six weeks each per gallery per year, and mixed shows in 
between? One gallery does this with success, and the standard 
of their exhibitions is higher than many of their neighbours. New 
galleries are opening and old ones reopening almost every week 
but there is little more space in periodicals than before. 

For this reason I must deal all too briefly and tardily with William 
Roberts’ drawings in colour at the Leicester Galleries, and with 
the C.I.A.D. “Londoner’s England” at the Suffolk Galleries. 
Roberts was a “ Vorticist,” a member of one of the most vital of 
this country’s movements in art in the pre-1914 days, and much of 
the metallic austerity of “ vorticism” has remained in his work. 
These drawings seem unsympathetic, for in them charm is ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to strength. On the whole I prefer strength to 
charm, but I prefer strength of line combined with sensitivity of 
contour, a quality completely ignored in these drawings. Roberts 
has a fine sense of the monumental and he composes his pictures 
skilfully, but the fact that his portraits, which are impressive, ate 
not submitted to the brass-bound formula of his other work makes 
one doubt the validity of the formula itself. 

“The Londoner’s England” is an exhibition of topographical 
watercolours, all of which were commissioned by four famous 
London brewery firms as decorations for public houses. It goes 
without saying that this is a first-rate idea and deserves the greatest 
possible encouragement. To bring painting to that invaluable British 
institution, the “ pub,” may be considered as a marriage of two com- 
ponents of civilisation. It is to be hoped that the scheme will extend 
throughout the country. The watercolours themselves are not out- 
standing, but a good start has been made. I would like a Barbara 
Jones, a Ruskin Spear, a Kenneth Rowntree and a Frances Mac- 
donald in my “local.” 

As pendant acrimony to the request in my opening paragraph, I 
must state that I now find the William Roberts’ show at the Leicester 
Galleries ends on November 7th—about twenty days, less week- 
ends, have been allowed the public, in which to see something like 
two years’ work by a distinguished artist. MICHAEL AYRTON. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


PROBLEMS OF GERMANY 


S1R,—You say in your issue of November 2nd, “It is difficult to agree 
with Sir Arthur Salter that all the means are available to save the 
distressed countries of Europe You do not say why you do not 
agree. Nor is that exactly what I said. 

What I did say (Hansard, October 26th) is this: “If, as is now 
probable, millions during this winter starve and freeze, this will not have 
been the inevitable consequence of material destruction and world 
shortage of necessities. . . . The coal mines of the world are substantially 
intact. The undamaged mines are more than sufficient to produce all 
the coal that is wanted this winter. As to inland transport the needs 
of Europe can be met by a full use of motor transport. Between 100,000 
and 200,000 motor lorries can carry Europe over this winter. The lorries 
exist in the hands of the military authorities—American, Canadian and 
British—on the Continent and in this country. As to food, there are 
ample stocks of wheat. The extra importations of meat that are required 
by Europe in order to increase coal and other production, and meet the 
bare necessities of civilian life, are not greater than the amount by 
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which the meat allocated to civilian consumption across the Atlantic” 


exceeds the standard of pre-war per capita consumption. As to clothing, 
with the aid of the gift clothing which has been collected in America 
amd elsewhere, and with the aid of the releases that could be made from 
military reserves, blankets and so on, the clothing production of the 
textile factories of Europe could meet the necessities of Europe if coal 
and raw materials could enable those factories to be fully worked. As 
regards raw materials, there are, with few exceptions, and those not 
vital, ample stocks in the world. Very considerable military reserves 
could be drawn upon for motor transport, food, medical supplies and 
other necessities, and from some civilian reserves. Lastly there is ample 
ocean-going tonnage, both dry-cargo tonnage and tanker, in the world 
to carry the supplies that are available and that are wanted. With all 
these favourable factors, why are we faced with a tragedy on this scale? 
Clearly, it is in the sphere of organisation, of administrative difficulties, of 
political and psychological factors, and to some extent of Allied policy, of 
Allied action, or inadequate action, that we must find the main explana- 
To say this is not to suggest that Governments, least of all one 
Government, could have removed all these causes. Some perhaps go 
beyond the sphere of the control of Governments. But it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that a good deal more would have been possible 
than has been done to avert this tragedy; and I think we may also 
conclude that much can still be done, both to alleviate the tragedy and 
to abbreviate it.” 

Nothing said by Government spokesmen or others in the debate or 
since has confuted any of these statements. As to wheat, Sir Ben 
Smith said, if certain measures are taken speedily and effectively, “I hope 
and believe it will be possible to meet in full the essential needs of the 
world for wheat for direct human consumption.” As to meat he specifi- 
cally confirmed my statement. As to lorries, Army reserves, clothing, 
raw materials, shipping, there was no denial, nor could there be, of 
what I said. 

As to action now possible, I made certain positive proposals, too 
detailed to quote now, except for one that is specially relevant to the 
factual basis of any policy. I asked the Government to summarise and 
publish the “ illuminating information that is now in their hands so as 
to give this country, our Allies and the world a graphic picture of the 
situation in Europe. That information could be fortified by statistical 
information in appendices and should include a statement as to the 
resources that are available in the world. Then, with that information, 
I ‘suggest that the Government should make a strong and urgent appeal 
to the U.S.A. and Canada to join with us in giving urgent instructions 
to our respective military authorities, to give every possible assistance 
from military reserves, such as food, blankets and motor lorries.” I 
hope The Spectator will feel able to support this proposal ; and though, 
at this late date, starvation on a large scale has doubtless become in- 
evitable, joint relief should, even now, surely not be limited, as you seem 


to suggest, solely to children and the aged.—Yours truly, 
ARTHUR SALTER. 


non. 


Sir,—The comments of Mr. Goronwy Rees’s article in your issue of 
November 2nd on the approaching German famine really shocked me. 
He says in effect that millions of Germans must inevitably die of starva- 
tion, cold or epidemics during the coming winter, but that their misery 
need not trouble us. They brought it on themselves. They will try to 
organise pity. We -must resist them. The only thing that concerns us 
is the effect on ourselves and other peoples; the fear that epidemics 
may spread and the knowledge that “Germany is an integral part of 
Europe, and that her ruin is a part of Europe’s.” 


NOVEMBER 9, 


1945 


THE EDITOR 


But first, all reports show that the great majority of those destined 
to starve and freeze are children, their mothers, and old people expelled 
from Eastern Europe. Did they “bring it upon themselves” and what. 
ever the responsibility of their former rulers, are not we and our Allies 
now responsible for them? Secondly, is the tragedy inevitable? Mr. Rees 
says “it could only be altered, if at all, by a universal effort of philan. 
thropy which would reverse the result of the war.” I cannot understand 
this ambiguous sentence, unless it refers to the kind of measures repeatedly 
urged by Sir Arthur Salter, not only as “an effort of philanthropy,” but 
as needed for Europe’s economy. In what sense would these measures ‘ 
“reverse” the results of the war”? An editorial note in your same 
issue questions, without saying why, Sir Arthur’s view that all the means 
are available to avert starvation and disease, and you suggest only two 
possible means of reducing distress: to transfer children from the more 
destitute to the more prosperous parts of Germany, and to try to persuade 
the Poles and the Czechs to suspend their expulsions of Germans. Yer 
few are better qualified than Salter by experience and ability to estimate 
what is practicable. 

One thing is certain. Whatever measures are tried, they will not succeed 
if the spirit behind them is one of complacency or of shifting responsibility 
for calamity on to the other fellows. Fortunately there is evidence that 
this is not the spirit among those on the spot, neither in the Military 
Government, nor among the soldiers or civilian workers. They see, 
therefore they feel. The question is, whether the great ones further away 
who decide policy will, though knowing the facts, be sufficiently moved 
to show that freedom from “ private interests, prejudices, and partial 
affections” for which Parliament daily prays, and which alone can 
nerve them to make the tremendous effort necessary. Public opinion can 
help here, and that is why the attitude shown in such a paper as The 
Spectator perturbs me.—Yours faithfully, ELEANOR RATHBONE. 


S1r,—In his article in your last issue, entitled “ Problems of Germany,” 
Mr. Goronwy Rees says that “if collaboration between the democracies 
and the Soviet Union is impracticable, then the war was fought for 
nothing, or rather, worse than nothing ; it was fought in order to create 
in Germany a waste land where the conflicting Powers could meet.” The 
purposes for which we went to war, at a time when the Soviet and 
Germany were finding collaboration only too practicable and were soon 
to be creating between them much waste land, are a question of historical 
fact which, of its nature, does not turn on any hypothesis as to the future. 
We, in fact, fought the war to defend our lives, our honour and our 
liberties, to keep away from our country the horror of darkness which had 
already overtaken some, and was soon to overtake still more, to save our- 
selves by our exertions and Europe by our example. Were these purposes 
“nothing, or rather worse than nothing ” (has “ nothing ” anything to do 
with good and bad?) except on one favourable hypothesis as to the 
future—or, indeed, on any hypothesis? 

Memories of the 1920’s make it, I think, important that the young 
should not again be deluded by a section of the intelligentsia with decadent 
talk as to the futility of their sacrifices, and perhaps you would, therefore, 
reproduce the following passage from Herr Schwarzschild’s striking book, 
Primer of the Coming World: — 

“ Self-preservation is the first thing we shall attain by this war. 
And there is no reason for disdaining it. Far from it! The fact 
alone that the most brutal, most total deterioration has been prevented 
in the face of the most rabid of all attacks would be a precious gain. 
It would be worth all the sacrifices we are making. Even if no better 
world were born after the conflict, we should be wrong to minimise 
the successful prevention of a worse one with a querulous ‘Is that 
—"” 


—Yours faithfully, A. E. MarPLES. 


A PALESTINE PLAN 


S1r,—I regret that Eritrea for the Jew displeases Brig. Longrigg; can 
he then think of no other country? For the time has come when con- 
structive ideas must take precedence over mere destructive criticism. I 
am sorry too that Mr. Cotterell thinks a canal from Rafia to Aquala 
impossible owing to the height (approximately 1,500 feet by the Jebel 
Malaq) ; for the internationalisation of the Suez Canal means another 
broken agreement with Arabs, since the terms of its construction include 
its cession to Egypt after 100 years. Sgt. Drechsler’s horror at the sugges- 
tion of the Jews cutting their cloth according to their means has perhaps 
prevented him from reflecting that a European standard in the Middle 
East, which has few natural resources to sustain an industrial economy, 
has only been maintained in a few large cities by the exploitation of the 
masses or by external subsidies ; and world-wide Jewry may one day be 
unable or unwilling to continue its charity to the Yishub. What then? 
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For beggars cannot be choosers either how or where they live. If, too, 
he will cast an eye round Palestine, he will see that Arabs who have had 
the same advantages of Western training as Jews do equally well ; Ramallah 
js as fair a sight as any Jewish colony. 

The most surprising criticism of my plan, however, comes from Dr. 
Norman Bentwich, a lawyer, by whom the moral law that “thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s house” is frankly abandoned in favour of the 
novel doctrine that a man may take anything to which “the mystic cords 
of memory” bind him; this is simply the law of the jungle. Does he 
forget, too, that the Arabs may have “ mystic cords of memory ” binding 
them to the land which has been their national home for the last 1,300 
years? That Eritrea (or any other place that may be proposed) is “a 
land where they have no wish to go” is beside the point ; my suggestion 
js not to compel all or any Jews to go there but to offer it as a home 
to the homeless and let each individual Jew (not the political organisation) 
choose a home or no home, thus avoiding the eviction of Arabs from 
theirs ; for two wrongs do not make a right except perhaps in Dr. Norman 
Bentwich’s “new law” which few, if any, are likely to endorse. The 
truth at bottom is that Nazism and Zionism are two aspects of the same 
thing, totalitarian doctrines based on historical theories, whether of a 
Herrenvolk restoring a Holy Roman Empire or of a “Chosen Race” 
restoring an ideal (though for the most time divided) Hebrew Kingdom. 

Any plan for Jewish rehabilitation, whether for the transfer of colonies 
within or the settlement of refugees without Palestine, requires much 
money. No one surely will quarrel with the suggestion that this should 
be an early charge on German reparations, if anything can be obtained 
therefrom, with an international loan backed by the Allied Nations ; such 
a loan will give a chance to “ the millions who deem Zion their chief joy ” 
(but do not go there) to show that they are moved as much by human 
sympathy for those who have suffered cruel oppression as by a pseudo- 
religious emotionalism. 

May a hope be expressed that, if a commission is sent to Europe to 
find out where each homeless Jew wishes to go, it will have alternative 
places to offer beside Palestine or Europe ; if that is the only choice, the 
answer is obvious and the commission a waste of time and money.—I am, 
Sir, yours truly, G. R. DRIVER. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


IS JEWRY A NATION? 


Sir—Mr. D. L. Lipson’s article under the above heading begins with the 
statement that “ Many Jews . .. deny that the Jews are a nation.... 
We regard ourselves as members of a world-wide religious community.” 
This is amazing, for the simple fact is “nationhood” is as much funda- 
mental to “ Judaism” as is the Sh’ma (Deut. 6. 4) itself. This is not to 
deny that “many Jews” are most excellent citizens of the countries in 
which they dwell, but this glib divestment of itself of “nationality” by 
Jewry simply will not do. Apart from all religious considerations, the 
Jewish people throughout the world retain, in the vast majority of cases, 
the hall mark of Semitic origin the Semitic “cast of countenance.” 
Biology and ethnography are against Mr. Lipson. The “ Palestine 
Problem ” does not stand alone. The Jew must always be a “ problem” 
to the rest of the non-Semitic world just because his sense of separate 
nationhood is rooted in physical fact, as well as in religious conviction. 
Not the least cause of the intractability of the Palestinian problem is the 
fact that two racially allied communities are involved. There is no 
quarrel so bitter as a “family feud.” 

I have too many dear friends in Jewry to wish to be personally identified 
as the writer of this letter and therefore ask your permission to sign 
myself. AN ENGLISH CHRISTIAN HEBRAIST. 


Sir,—Mr. Lipson in his article denies that the Jews are a nation without 
offering the least argument in support of his view. If the only thing that 
the Jews had in common was their religion he would be right, but the 
facts are otherwise. They have also in common their racial descent, 
their ancestral language, their literature (of which a part is purely secular), 
their folklore, their centuries of suffering, their sense of solidarity, and 
their hopes for the future. All of these, quite apart from the substantial 
developments, material and spiritual, in Palestine, during the past half- 
century, suffice to constitute therm-a nation, though still without a State. 
Jews who regard themselves as a nation have always been just as loyal 
to the State of which they are citizens as those who look upon themselves 
merely as members of a religious fraternity. In all the Allied armies 
Zionists fought as bravely as non-Zionists or anti-Zionists, and made no 
fewer sacrifices. Many years ago the late Lady Magnus wrote in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review (vol. I, pp. 353-358): “Those who would 
dissociate the national from the religious, or the religious from the 
national element in Judaism, attempt the impossible.” 

Mr. Lipson attributes to the Arabs of Palestine a “national sove- 
reignty” that they never possessed, for even in the few centuries in 
which they were independent they had no self-government, but were 
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subject to foreign Arab rulers. He is likewise mistaken in alleging that 
Zionists “claim to dispossess the Arab.” They have never made any 
such claim nor committed such an act. Whatever land they have in 
Palestine has been sold to them voluntarily by Arabs, who have made 
enormous profits. Finally, Mr. Lipson accuses the Jews of ingratitude 
to Great Britain for wanting what Mr. Winston Churchill, the late Earl 
Lloyd George, and other statesmen have declared was promised to them. 
The Spectator, too, at the time when the Balfour Declaration was pub- 
lished, looked forward to “a little Jewish State.”—Yours faithfully, 

29 Pattison Road, N.W. 2. ISRAEL COHEN. 


MYSTIC CHORDS 

S1r,—Dr. Norman Bentwich’s “mystic chords ‘of memory ”"—excellent 
though they may be as propaganda—are hardly what is being heard in 
Palestine to-day. Except possibly for the strains of Ha-Tikvah, that 
lugubrious and singularly unmusical Zionist anthem, the dominant music 
of Palestine today is certainly the detonations of the bombs, landmines, 
mortars, rocket guns and rifles of Hagana, Irgun Zvai Leumi and the 
Stern gang—directed, of course, against the long-suffering representatives 
of the only Government that has ever given any real aid to the Jews. 

I have heard that music as an officer of that Government. I was there 
when, at the height of the war, Palestine Police officers began to be shot 
at if they inquired too closely into the para-military manoeuvres of Zionist 
youth ; when bombs began to be found in the houses and garages of senior 
officials—and in the British Cemetery in Jerusalem where a large crowd of 
similar victims might have been obtained at the funerals of those senior 
officials ; and when a large consignment of machine guns, rifles and 
ammunition was stolen for the so-called “ defence” of Jewish Settlements 
from the British Army fighting for its life at Alamein. .. . 

The more recent echoes of that music will be fresh in your readers’ 
ears—the shots that killed Lord Moyne, the shots that were meant to kill 
Sir Harold Macmichael, the explosions that are wrecking police barracks, 
Government offices, railways, &c. I know just what my friends in Pales- 
tine are enduring today ; and I find it nauseating to hear the “ mystic 
chords” of Zionist propaganda appealing to Anglo-Saxon sentimentality 
by concealing the facts under a veneer of unscrupulous fictions—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, J. B. Perry Ropinson. 

16 The Causeway, Horsham, Sussex. 


‘ BELSEN TRIALS 


S1r,.—In view of the recent correspondence in your columns, an observa- 
tion on the demeanour of the Belsen accused from one who has just 
revisited the trials after a period of five weeks may be of interest. I 
was particularly anxious to see how the accused were standing up to the 
lengthy procedure of hearing day after day their crimes related over 
the court loudspeakers in all their gruesome detail. I thought perhaps 
that the full degradation and guilt of their sins might have dawned on 
them. Instead I found an air almost of hilarity, with mutual smiles at 
the slightest provocation and often suppressed laughter (led by Irma 
Grese). Hitherto, I have not been able to agree with many of the 
arguments condemning the length of time these trials are taking, but 
I cannot now resist reaching the most gloomy conclusions, if such is 
the effect on those standing trial—yYours faithfully, M.H. MCQUEEN. 
B.A.O.R. 


LABOUR AND INDIA 


S1r,—Sir William Barton’s article in last week’s Spectator is easily the 
best contribution, to my knowledge, yet made to a really serious discussion 
of the Indian problem. Political controversies very often obscure the real 
objective and tend to make of politics an end in itself. That appears to 
be, at any rate, in the case in regard to the problem of my country. While 
millions of people starve, having no more than £4 Ios. as their per capita 
annual income, there has grown in India staggering affluence in a few 
hands. These latter form the backbone of the movement for so-called 
national independence. I say it is so-called because during the most 
critical phase of the war, these quarters did not hesitate to indulge in 
actions plainly calculated to throw India into the arms of the Japanese 
Imperialists. It would be a sad reflection on India’s over a century old 
association with this country if solution of India’s political problem meant 
only appeasement of the ambitious Indian upper classes and not the social 
and economic emancipation of the toiling millions. 

To all appearances, the new move by the British Government to help 
India have a further constitutional advance is not very different in intent 
and purpose from the ill-fated Simla Conference. One need not be an 
alarmist to say that this time too the result may not be very different. 
Sir William Barton has hinted at the extremely limited franchise governing 
elections to the Indian Legislatures. The resultant disagreement between 
the Congress and the Muslim League, both claiming to have enfranchised 
sections of their respective communities behind them, cannot be legiti- 
mately assumed to be a disagreement between the vast masses of the two 
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communities, although the Muslim League objectively embodies the 
aspirations and apprehensions of the Muslim community as a whole. 
For the same reason, the highly hypothetical agreement will have no 
greater validity. The way out of the political impasse seems to be only a 
constituent assembly elected on the basis of universal franchise. Before 
the election of this body all the political parties should be enjoined to 
place before the people their respective drafts for a Constitution of 
free India of their respective conceptions. In the meantime if 
the Viceroy, with the help of willing democratic elements who 
would be willing to co-operate, should announce a bold economic pro- 
gramme including abolition of absentee landlordism and usury, that 
will give the Indo-British relations a new significance and an abiding 
foundation. The Labour Government would do well to remember that 
building Socialism at home and wooing feudal-capitalism in India are 
morally incompatible.—Yours, &c., 
180 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 


TAYAB SHAIKH, 
Representative, Indian Federation 
of Labour, London Office. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


S1r,—Could some of your contributors and correspondents on the question 
of Palestine envisage the misery in the camps for “ Displaced Persons ” on 
the Continent, whence I have recently returned, they would abandon their 
ingenious syllogisms. I beg your readers to try to picture the sunken 
cheeks and terrified eyes of these miserable relics of humanity, their wrists 
still tattooed with the brand of the German prison-camps, and their souls 
seared with nameless horror, who have been buoyed up during their 
martyrdom only by the hope of what they, and history, consider the land 
of their fathers. (It should not be forgotten that Palestine was almost 
desolate from the thirteenth century to the sixteenth, the Arabs themselves 
being for the most part descended from recent immigrants.) After what 
they have been through, the survivors have an understandable reluctance 
to resume their lives among those who have butchered countless numbers 
of their kinsfolk, and they are determined not to submit their children 
to the risk of periodical Nazi or Fascist coups de main in whatever land. 
If their hopes are now centred on Palestine, it is because their claim 
was encouraged by this country and was internationally recognised. It 
is under these circumstances that Jews have invested in it such tremendous 
amounts of money and effort, now irreplaceable, which render it capable 
of absorbing the distressed today: and no reasonable alternative is, alas, 
available. There are tens of thousands of persons who will live if the 
gates of Palestine are opened, and die if they are closed: that is the matter 
in short.—I am, your obedient servant, Ceci. Rornu. 
1 Garford Road, Oxford. 


THE DRESS SHIRT 


Sir,—I am a very strong supporter of “ Janus,” and Mr. F. Courtney 
Harwood’s letter in The Spectator for October 26th makes me laugh 
sardonically! Of course, this gentleman cannot bite the hand that feeds 
him, and has to do the best he can for his employers ; but, in my opinion— 
and I am only one of the unfortunate public, without hope of redress, 
upon whom laundries can inflict their dictatorial edicts—the remarks ot 
“Janus ” are not uncalled for, still less unpardonable. 

One has only to read the arbitrary regulations in any laundry book 
in order to realise the powers of life and death over other people’s goods 
that laundries abrogate to themselves, the customer usually coming off 
second best in any claim or argument. The motto of most laundries 
appears to be “I’m alright, the devil take you,” so far as the general 
public are concerned. It’s a great pity that there is not a little more 
healthy competition in the laundry world, since, I believe, at present 
launderers form a monopoly amongst themselves such that he who pays 
the piper has no hope of calling the tune; in fact, it is only with 
exceeding difficulty that he can even get a cheep out of the smallest 
tin whistle in the laundry band.—Yours faithfully, 

H. C. Curwen, F.G.S., Assoc.Inst.M.M. 

Dunroyd, Green Lane, Buxton, Derbyshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IT is strange, and sad, that the death of a man who has done more perhaps 
than anyone to save human life should pass unnoticed. Dr. Durham, who 
died last week in Cambridge, was much more than a great biologist and 
botanist, with special talents of his own. He was the last survivor of the 
Ross expedition, on which, to the ultimate salvation of even millions of 
lives, the life history of the anopheles mosquito was discovered. To this 
discovery Dr. Durham’s work was a crucial contribution—never sufficiently 
acknowledged—and his pile of notebooks might well be a national posses- 
sion. He came back, like some others of this noble expedition, a physical 
wreck, threatened with complete blindness. At this crisis he met Mr. Fred 
Bulmer, a contemporary and friend, also of King’s College, Cambridge, 
who offered him as a remedy the air of his Herefordshire home. The 
air was not over-praised, and after some months the patient’s health began 
to improve, and the threat to his sight to disappear. Gratitude and pleasure 
in the place decided him to give up the sort of brilliant career open to 
him. He started a small local laboratory and took to the study of apples 
and pears and what the Germans call apple-wine, making a number of 
discoveries of great service in the West Country industry of cider-making, 


Strange Bed-fellows 

I had knowledge of one quaint little example of the width and particu- 
larity of his scientific knowledge. A certain plum tree in a Herefordshire 
garden failed to bear and gave indication of some slight unspecified 
disease. When Durham was consulted, he said at once, “ You are probably 
growing anemones too near the tree”; and it was so. The flowers were 
one of the hosts of the infection. Durham was endowed with exceptional 
fingers as well as an exceptional mind and memory, and became such an 
expert in grafting that—in his usual experimental zeal—he made successful 
grafts in every month of the year. He took up microscopic photography 
and after two years won a gold medal in Paris. Among his hobbies was 
the cultivation of rare vegetables—it was a new experience to dine with 
him ; and among the most useful of his contributions to the art and science 
of gardening was his introduction of the Chinese plant from which derris 
he first called it catakiller) is extracted. His thorough analysis of the 
essential chemicals in the plant were finally taken over by a firm, with 
small reward to the discoverer. Among his quainter experiments, one 
was described to a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society and aroused 
much discussion. He made an instrument by which small charges could 
be exploded in the sub-soil, to the great advantage of the roots of trees, 
shrubs and, indeed, smaller plants. Even those who knew him best and 
saw him almost daily were continually astounded by fresh examples of 
his omniscience. He became something of an authority even on rural 
philology. Among the letters I have had from him was an exhaustive 
account of the numerous forms of “ bagging-hook,” which is in general 
rustic use for the commoner sort of sickle. The career and accomplish- 
ments of such a man, who went very near to genius, and benefited the 
whole world, ought not in common gratitude to be passed over in silence. 
And he was a member of a distinguished family. 


A Precocious November 

A diary of botanical appearances belonging to the first week of this 
November would approach a best on record. Tomatoes were still redden- 
ing out of doors. Raspberries were in flower and fruit, Spanish broom and 
the fragrant guelder were in blossom. By the side of primroses, flowering 
freely on long stalks, began to open the first “spring” blossoms of the 
irrepressible lungwort. The bluebells of Scotland remained in constant 


flower. Some oats sown this autumn are now nearly a foot high, and out 


of the mouldered leaves of the rhubarb one or two fresh leaves have shot 
up. A number of garden plants are a good two months before their time. 
Among them is the loveliest of all the winter flowers, the iris stylosa, 
which is already blossoming in great perfection. Every gardener could 
enumerate examples of such precocity, which is shared by some of the 
birds. Pigeons, for example, have been nesting. 


In My Garden 


Pruning time approaches. It may concern those fruit-growers who are 
in a hurry to hear that at the best of the research stations insistence is 
laid on the wisdom of waiting till every leaf has fallen from the apples; 
and what East Malling does it is generally wise to imitate. This season 
the sap is more than usually reluctant to flow back and late pruning is 
advised. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Family Fantasia 
By William d’Arfey. Edited by William Plomer- 





Curious Relations. 

Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuis agreeable and enchantingly frivolous book will bring much 
gaiety into the minds of those who are fortunate enough to read 
it, and I hope the publishers will be able to meet the inevitably 
tremendous demand. It is, in its way, a minor masterpiece. Never 
was a livelier family capriccio more brilliantly executed. He that 
would bestow upon its gleeful absurdities and inaccuracies the sour 
glance of critical severity is little to be envied ; but the writer who 
can thus be assured of general favour must occasionally beg the 
indulgence of the historian. Perhaps I should observe that it is not 
a book for the inconveniently prudish ; it is not, for example, the 
book to give as a Christmas present to a venerable aunt whose 
testamentary decisions are still in the balance. 

The volume is posthumous. Mr. d’Arfey was egged on by Mr. 
Plomer (truly a felicitous egging, for which thousands of readers 
will be grateful) to compose a series of essays in family portraiture. 
These were not finished at the time of Mr. d’Arfey’s death, and 
they have been carefully trimmed and exceedingly well polished by 
Mr. Plomer. The result is extravagantly delightful ; but readers 
and reviewers may well be in some doubt as to what is pure Plomer 
and what is undiluted d’Arfey. For my part, I fancy that in many 
pages Plomer predominates while d’Arfey dwindles. It is doubtless 
Mr. d’Arfey who is responsible for a slightly syncopated use of 
current slang and of the more obvious types of modern cliché, 
extremely characteristic of his conversation, which remind us of 
the fact that he was not a writer ; though it would be ungenerous to 
say that he was not, in his own peculiar fashion, an artist. But 
the startling felicity of description or phrase which is continually 
bubbling up to the surface is unquestionably due to the polishing 
of Plomer. 

Mr. d’Arfey (whose name is a pseudonym, though I am perfectly 
well aware of his identity) describes the Victorian and Edwardian 
representatives of two families: his own and the Montfaucons, with 
whom he was connected by the second marriage of his mother. His 
portraits are made vital and exuberant, even when they are palpably 
caricatures, by Mr. d’Arfey’s gay and irresponsible style. Accuracy 
is not everywhere observable. There is a pleasant account of Mr. 
d’Arfey’s father in the Crimea, where he began his active service 
as an ensign in the 77th (Middlesex) Regiment, which includes an 
impossible episode. Ensign d’Arfey was in charge of the regimental 
band, and we are told that he and the Russians exchanged “on 
Sundays ” programmes of suitable music on the banks of the Alma. 
Unfortunately, the Allies and the Russians only faced each other 
for one night on the opposite sides of the Bulganak and the Alma ; 
and that was the night before the battle. Mr. d’Arfey himself gave 
me, in 1938, a drawing of Prince Mentchikov’s boots, which his 
father secured in this campaign. (In the reprint of this book, by 
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the way, Mr. Plomer will possibly see fit to substitute “ Mentchikov” 
for “ Metchnikov” and “ Mejidieh” for “ Meididje.”) 

D’Arfey’s exaggerations and his irrepressible hilarity, sometimes 
macabre and often joyously Rabelaisian, do not in any way impair 
the entertaining quality of his portraits. He was eminently skilled 
in the art of pictorial caricature, and there is much in the energetic 
satire of these essays which reminds one of his drawings. Indeed, 
his delight in the more grotesque rotundities and his genial free- 
dom of line have much in common with the art of Thomas Rowland- 
son. But he was more than a caricaturist. I doubt if there is any- 
thing better than his grim though fantastic description of the Mount- 
faucons and their house, or anything more delicately sensitive than 
his portrait of his mother. However, the charm of the book is 
emphatically the charm of exuberance—the exuberance of a talented, 
enchanting and uncontrollable volubility. If we choose to reflect 
we may feel, as d’Arfey himself did, that we are the observers of a 
fast-receding aspect of social history ; and our sensations may be 
as much those of relief as of regret. But we should remember that 
it was a d’Arfey who understood and encouraged the genius of 
William Blake. For those who knew d’Arfey and the circumstances 
of his tragic death, his reference to himself as “ a doomed specimen” 
is infinitely touching. C. E. VULLIAMy. 


Salute to Saintsbury, 1845—1933 


George Saintsbury. The Memorial Volume. Edited by Dr. John 
Oliver, Dr. A. Melville Clark and Augustus Muir. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


Just as “the last of the Elizabethans” keeps cropping up—though 
there does not appear to have been a legitimate claimant since 
Beddoes—so, one imagines, “the last of the Victorians” will every 
now and again be offered us ; and it would not, perhaps, be wrong 
to maintain that Saintsbury is the first of these “last.” He was, of 
course, as far as dates go, an actual Victorian ; but he was more 
than merely that ; he was a Victorian of the grand cru, with all the 
vigour, the wide range, the voluminous appetite, the gusto, the indi- 
vidual use of language, which stamp the giants of that age. He 
was opinionated too ; but what was so remarkable about Sainsbury 
was his being so cramful of strong opinions, yet at the same time 
so little doctrinaire. He enjoyed things too much to be that (the 
chief things he revelled in being books and wine), so that he reacted 
directly to excellence. A man of vast reading, and an almost 
Macaulayan memory—another Victorian tradition, derived possibly 
from Landor—he took several literatures for his province, and never 
forgot that literature is indistinguishable from life. 

It may be, it probably was, that he was so good a Professor of 
Rhetoric and Literature at Edinburgh because he was so royal a 
journalist, in the days before the word became pejorative in academic 
circles. Not only did this mean that all sorts of things came his way 
to review, but that he had to talk about them ; in those brave days, 
moreover, when an article of less than four thousand words was a 
mere snippet. This meant talking copiously, which suited him well, 
because he had a copious mind. He wrote hundreds of articles in 
the quarterlies, monthlies, and fortnightlies, thousands in the 
weeklies, and covered a staggering range. Take even the few 
odds and ends gathered in this volume, the Authorised Version, 
Herrick, Dryden, Eighteenth Century Poetry, Omar Khayyam, Irony, 
Journalism Fifty Years Ago—to select a few, apart from the Scrap- 
Book pieces, which contain a morsel on Donne which ought not to 
be allowed to slide out of memory. Take them, and see not only 
the sureness of judgement allied with a catholicity of appreciation, 
but also the wide range of reference to other literatures. It is not 
only that he knew things, such as the French novel from the be- 
ginning to his own day, but that, since he did not keep his knowledge 
in compartments, his erudition was always at hand for reference, for 
ilustration, for pleasure. 

Pleasure was, of course, the great object of Saintsbury’s quest 
in literature, as it should be every sensible man’s apart from any 
sectarian message it may wish to convey, of religion, politics, morals 
or anything else. But for the man who enjoys the way the thing 
is done, the completeness of expression, the pleasure is not brutally 
hedonistic, but of a particular sort. We get it in this book, and it 
cannot be better described than by adapting a phrase of his own 
about Fitzgerald: “But for pleasure—for pleasure of the best 
kind, which deserves, as all pleasure hardly does, the name of 
delight—we need not go beyond the pages of Saintsbury himself.” 
It certainly is a pleasure of the best kind, not easily gained till we 
come to relish his prose “ parenthetical, tangled, and intricate,” as 
Dr. Oliver calls it, and which has a distinct smack of its own; and 
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Edward V. Appleton. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
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not gained even then if we are not prepared to accept much of his 
own tolerant wisdom. There are few of us who have the ability 
to rejoice in a work for what it is, and avoid thinking a thing bad 
because it is unlike something that is good. 


The Saintsbury delight, both his and ours, is to be found in this 
volume, a collection made by the editors from various periodicals 
and prefaces, and introduced by tributes from Oliver Elton (him- 
self so lately dead), Sir Herbert Grierson, Mr. John Purves, Dr. 
Oliver, and a long biographical memoir by Professor Blyth Webster. 
Saintsbury did not wish his biography to be written, but he would 
surely not have objected to these charming tributes, nor to the 
delicate, informative account of his life and work written in his own 
tradition of width and understanding, though not in his prose style. 
All add something. Oliver Elton, for example, tells an anecdote 
which seems to illustrate precisely the attitude Saintsbury took towards 
literature, his ability to distinguish between issues, to keep things 
apart which have nothing to do with each other though belonging 
to the same thing or event. “ Walking in the street, he had been 
knocked down by a taxi. He rose and spoke a few words to the 
cabman, who retorted that he ought to thank God for escaping 
with his life. ‘ I do thank God’ was the reply, ‘ but I damn you.’ ” 
We can only hope that this is not the last of such collections of his 
“Essays and Papers.” BonaMy Dosree. 


New Help in Law 
Legal Aid. By Robert Egerton, M.A., LL.B. (Kegan Paul. 


In this admirable and scholarly work the writer deals comprehen- 
sively with the history and problem of providing Legal Aid and 
Advice in the Civil and Criminal Courts for Poor Persons. He is 
admirably qualified for so doing both as a practising solicitor, as 
one who has worked for years as a Poor Man’s Lawyer at Cambridge 
House and also as a member of the Bentham Committee for poor 
litigants. The story revealed is one giving cause both for con- 
gratulation and shame. For congratulation when one considers 
the devoted work of the pioneers of the legal profession who in the 
face of every difficulty have given their time and _ services 
gratuitously, and often unrecognised, for the last fifty years, in 
advising and assisting poor people in their legal problems. For 
shame when ore notes both the complacency with which the whole 
problem has been treated for years, and the totally inadequate 
assistance provided in Great Britain compared with that prevailing 
in many civilised countries with far less resources. It is evident, 
however, that the social conscience is at last aroused, and determined 
that England cannot justly call herself a Democracy until every 
citizen, irrespective of means, has facilities as of right for securing 
competent legal advice, and, if mecessary, assistance in any court 
throughout the land. 

It will come as a shock to the general reader to learn that even 
at the present time a poor person unable to pay the charges of a 
private solicitor is entirely dependant on the charity of voluntary 
Poor Man’s Lawyer Committees for obtaining advice as to his legal 
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problems, and that there is no official aid of any description pro. 
vided to enable him to prosecute or defend a civil case in the County 
or Magistrates’ Courts in which the bulk of poor persons’ cases are 
dealt with. Any fairminded critic is bound to agree with the con- 
clusions of the writer of Legal Aid that, in spite of such devoted 
and admirable work on a voluntary basis as the Law Society’s Poor 
Persons’ scheme for the assistance of Poor Persons’ cases in the 
High Court, charity is no longer an appropriate medium for dealing 
with the problem. In its place the State must accept responsibility 
for the provision of legal aid and advice for all its citizens unable 
to pay for it in the ordinary way, and delegate its administration 
to some appropriate authority who will see that solicitors and counsel 
operating under it are suitably remunerated for their services. 
After criticising the existing system, or lack of system, the writer 
in the second part of his book insists that the matter must be dealt 
with comprehensively, and the giving of legal advice not divorced 
from legal assistance in litigation as in the past. He therefore 
recommends the setting up of a Central Legal Aid Department 
under the control of a Committee appointed jointly by the Law 
Society, Bar Council and National Council of Social Service. This 
Department would administer funds provided by the Treasury and 
control the activities of local Legal Aid Departments throughout 
the country, who in their turn would organise Legal Aid Centres, 
The function of the latter would be to see that poor people were 
advised and if necessary assisted in the courts, and to provide partial 
legal aid for persons able to pay something towards but not the full 
cost of their litigation. The expenses of the scheme, including 
solicitors’ and counsels’ charges, would be paid out of contributions 
from persons entitled to partial legal aid, and the balance out of 
the Treasury grant held by the Central Legal Aid Department. 


It must be gratifying to the writer, whose book was written before 
the publication of the Report of the Rushcliffe Committee (which 
considered his evidence with that of other witnesses), that so many 
of his recommendations have been adopted. The Committee recom. 
mend the establishment of Are2 Committees for the supply of legal 
aid and advice in every court throughout the country controlled by 
the Law Society, that partial aid should be given to persons with 
net incomes of not more than £420 a year, and that the cost of the 
scheme should be generally provided by the State. The only 
departures in substance from the writer’s scheme are twofold: first 
the Committee leaves the control exclusively in the hands of the 
Law Society while the writer feels that representatives of the National 
Council of Social Service would be valuable as emphasising that the 
problem had a social as well as a legal aspect ; secondly, the Com- 
mittee, while authorising an appeal from refusals of a Local 
Committee to grant certificates to an Area Committee, does no 
adopt the writer’s suggestion that an appeal should lie to a special 
Master appointed for the purpose or to the Court itself. But when 
all is said these are small departures, and if Parliament adopts the 
recommendations of the Committee in substance, the writer may 
well feel that all the research involved in the writing of his book 
and his devoted practical contribution to the whole problem have 
not been in vain. GRAHAM HEATH. 


The End of Man 
Mind at the End of its Tether. By H. G. Wells. 


IN the course of his long life Mr. H. G. Wells has played in tum 
the réle of historian, novelist, interpreter of manners and customs, 
and prophet of man’s utilisation of the physical world. In this small 
book, a self-confessed swan song, he has passed beyond his own 
furthest goal and has embraced with his sweeping glance the future 
of organic evolution in conflict with the terrible possibilities which 
he believes cosmic events may soon bring in their train. In a recent 
book, ’42 to ’44, he set out the data used in his synthesis ; here in 
this slender volume is the synthesis itself, the quintessential philo- 
sophy which sees mankind plunging to inevitable extinction. 
Mr. Wells admits that his argument is double-distilled, and it will 
be realised that the treble-dictillation which can be, at best, the 
product of a further summary, may give a false idea of his real 
views. Be that as it may, the importance of the theme demands 
an attempt at presentation of the main steps. Mr. Wells starts of 
with an expression of his conviction that, within a period to be 
estimated by weeks and months rather than by aeons, there has been 
a fundamental change in the conditions under which life—not 
simply human life—has been going on since its beginning. He has 


(Heinemann. 6s.) 
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PRISONER IN JAPAN 
PHYLLIS ARGALL 


The important difference between this book and those 
of most other writers on Japan is that Phyllis Argall 
has lived in Japan nearly all her life and has had 
exceptional opportunities for observing the changes in 
the Japanese national character that brought that 
country into the late war, at whose outbreak the 
author was imprisoned on charges of espionage. 


Just published- 10s 6d net 


BLOOD & ieee 
BELLA FROMM 


* Of the many books which have come out of Germany 
since the war, this one, by a shrewd and fearless observer, 
is among the best and the most revealing.” —The Times 
Literary Supplement. 
4th edition. Illustrated. 15s net. 
*% The Great Divorce, by C. S. Lewis (7s 6d net) 
will be published early in January. 
GEOFFREY BLES LTD 
52 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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BEATRICE WEBB 
Margaret Cole 


** A clear, objective biography of a remarkable woman 
whose work and personality influenced the political 
thought and tendencies of her own times.’’ Sunday 
Times. 10/6 net. 


ECONOMIC DESTINY 
R. G. Hawtrey 


‘* All serious students of the problems of recon- 
struction ought to read (this) book.’’ News Chronicle. 
Second Printing. 21/- net. 


THE CREATIVE CENTURIES 


A Study in Historical Development. 


H. J. Randall 


‘*A master of condensed narrative and exposition 
. He is an historian of the creative mind.’’ Observer. 
Second Printing. 17/6 net. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


L. Oppenheim 
Vol. 2. Disputes, War and Neutrality. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Edited by H. Lauterpacht. 


In this revised edition the more important judicial 
decisions have been incorporated, and some of the 
relevant events and changes have been noted and 
commented upon. 50/- net. 
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already stated in The Conquest of Time his belief that man’s 
acceptance of the secular nature of his evolutionary process was no 
longer rational. He now postulates that the cosmic movement of 
events is increasingly adverse to the mental make-up of our every- 
day life. There is a feeling abroad—even among quite unobservant 
people—that life will never be quite the same again. Presumably 
the ordinary man would explain his vague inward feelings of unrest 
by the assumption of sweeping social changes and a deviation of 
human ideals. But Mr. Wells will have none of this. For him the 
picture presented by the pattern of events is one which has been 
hitherto unimaginable by the human mind. He believes there has 
been a previously unsuspected upward limit to quantitative material 
adjustability. There is no way out, or round, or through the 
impasse: it is the end. . 

It is rather difficult to appreciate the actual events or cosmic 
changes which lead Mr. Wells to come to this inescapable conclusion, 
but the argument is that distance has been virtually abolished on 
this earth, and hence events now follow one another in an entirely 
untrustworthy sequence. There is an unheard of strangeness in 
the quantitative proportions of bulk and substance. There are 
phenomena in the time-space system, and unbalance in it in past 
ages has been met by evolutionary changes in the existing species. 
Adapt or perish has been the Order of Nature in the past, but there 
is now an “Antagonist” in the Universe which counteracts this 
tendency. Homo sapiens is played out. If life is to survive the 
forces of darkness, he must be replaced by a new animal better fitted 
to face the impending fate. Whatever this new animal may be, 
he will certainly not be human. In some way, which Mr. Wells 
does not make quite clear, he associates the failure of man with 
the acknowledged retardation in the earth’s speed of rotation. Ad- 
mittedly, discontinuous as this has been, this argument possibly is 
that a new phase of increased retardation is approaching. There is 
a slowing down of terrestrial vitality. In past ages Homo sapiens 
emerged from the clumsy adult men of Heidelberg and of Neander- 


thal. He is still an experimental, teachable, precocious child, amen- 
able to social subordination when already sexually adult. Man must 
in his evolution go either steeply up or steeply down. If he goes 


down—as is probable—he goes out: if he goes up he ceases to be 
human. It is only when at its best that the human race preserves 
its capacity of being adaptable. Ordinary man is now at the end 
of his tether, and it is only a highly adaptable minority that can 
possibly evolve sufficiently to escape disaster. 

This intensely serious biological contribution to the scientific 
philosophy of the life process must be treated with due respect. 
Mr. Wells has possibly carried his distillation a trifle too far, so that 
the reader is left in doubt as to the real immimence of the danger 
which he fears. The book appears to have been written before the 
advent of the atomic bomb, and if we do not accept his funda- 
mental concept, by a simple process of transference of ideas we are 
presented with a complementary picture of universal disaster which 
is of vital import to each member of a civilized race—and which 
moreover can be influenced by a voluntary adaptation of Man’s will 
to exist. E. ASHWORTH UNDERWOOD. 
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Fiction 
By Katherine Anne Porter. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


The Leaning Tower. 
By Elizabeth Bowen. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


The Demon Lover. 


Dead Ground. By Howard Clewes. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.)) 
County Affairs. By Roger Armfelt. (Pilot Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Ichabod. By Barbara Goolden. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

First Impressions. By Isobel Strachey. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


THE short stories by Elizabeth Bowen in The Demon Lover make 
a clean contrast with those in The Leaning Tower by the American 
writer Katherine Anne Porter. The binding shadow of a plot has 
no place in Miss Porter’s tales. Her’s are stories such as our 
mothers, uncles and nurses tell, of things unimportant in themselves 
but important in the telling. In this kind of narration it is the 
constant expectation of a fair development which holds the reader’s 
mind, a development just and true to the lives of these interesting 
people, but never a development artificially created, neatly calculated 
to round a complex anecdote. One-third of Miss Porter’s book is 
taken by a set of such stories about a well-to-do Texas family and 
their negro servants. The rest is occupied by three longer stories 
in which she writes of children, of Irish Americans, and of life in a 
Berlin apartment house. The Irish tale, a tremendously good study 
of a vicious nagging wife and a drunken husband, is an example of 
the plotless short story at its best. The Berlin tale is an example 
of the weaknesses of the method. Beginning well, the story peters 
out: it is so honestly observed that it cheats the expectation after 
all. Now Miss Bowen has as sharp an eye as Miss Porter—but none 
of her stories is simple. Indeed, in the best of them she is using 
her knowledge of life and character, not to support a convincing 
picture, but to fox the reader into accepting a queer story. This 
kind of writing can cheat the expectation too, for sometimes it leads 
the author into labyrinths from which there is no way out. In 
The Cheery Soul, for instance, Miss Bowen engages the attention 
with an amusing and highly mysterious proposition, but the story 
ends with half of it unexplained, as though the author had been 
unable to resolve her own puzzle. On the other hand, in the final 
paragraph of The Demon Lover (the story which gives the title to 
the collection), there is a first-class example of the well turned plot, 
a secret kept, a monstrosity made plausible by good writing. 

The difference between these two authors is the difference between 
fiction and interpretive memory. Elizabeth Bowen may frame a 
better story, but she is confined by her determination to be un- 
ordinary at all hazards. Katherine Anne Porter, accepting no such 
regulation, adorns any theme, however ordinary, with an uncommon 
pictorial art, recreating with equal ease, the negroes on the farm, 
the Irish flinging flat-irons in the city, or the assorted students in 
the apartment house in Berlin. Both of these books take just pre- 
cedence of most of this week’s throng of autumn novels. 


Barbara Goolden’s Ichabod is a study of a London family in 
decline. The glory has certainly departed, for at the time we meet 
with it the family is suffering from every variety of decadence, 
moral, mental, and financial. One is paralytic ; one drinks ; one is 
a weakling ; one is a cad ; one is a colourless little mouse who marries 
beneath her with complacency ; while the grandmother, who holds 
the family together, is one of those good women who is the direct 
cause of calamity in others, through her inability to speak a severe 
word and her ready habit of assisting the more loathsome of her 
family from her private purse. All this might be suitable material 
for a satire, but it is excessively depressing in an ordinary straight 
story. It is also extremely difficult to deal with this kind of family 
novel in so short a book. Too many people are encountered. Too 
much has to be said almost in passing. Characters flick by, their 
development recorded in unconvincing jerks. The same criticism 
applies to the background. A period cannot be recreated with a 
handful of select references. 

Many people will laugh aloud at the description of a girls’ school 
at the opening of First Impressions. But unfortunately the removal 
of the heroine from “ Pinelands” destroys the promise of a genuine 
farcical story. The author’s sour wit is suddenly quenched and 
from about page 30 the story settles down to give an account of an 
ordinary young woman’s pursuit, and capture, of an ordinary young 
man. In this first book Isobel Strachey has very well understood 
the organisation of a novel: she moves her scenes well and she has 
an excellent farcical humour. But the story as she chooses to tell 
it is of insufficient importance. If she were to write something in 
what seems to be her true line she would probably make a resounding 
success with it. 

The best of this week’s novels is certainly Dead Ground by 
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“THE SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD No. 348 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
November 20th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 9. I’m stretching, son. (5.) 





14. What may be found in Ovid. (9.) 
1. A pearl in a harp. (Anag.) (13.) 16. “As if his whole vocation Were 
9. Unlikely patrons of austerity styles. endless om, (Wordsworth.) 
(9) (9.) 
10. “ Katharina -Minola, Renowned in 17. One could thus dispose of the 
—— for her scolding tongue.” weapon to 24. (6.) 
(Shakespeare.) (5.) ; 18. In Yorkshire or U.S.A. (7.) 
11. It will probably be found in Pat- 19. This wine takes the cake. (7.) 
mos ultimately. (5.) 20. Mantalini’s life. (s.) 
12. I also grin. (Anag.) (9.) 22. Recess. (5.) 
13. Blood relations are in a nest. (7.) 23. The Morasthite. (s.) 
1. Learned. (7.) o on ¢ 
17. Before politician, eh? (7.) SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD No. 346 


19. Get me in here. (7.) 
21. Solutions usuelly are. (9.) 










23. Thousand and one, a thousand and [a AHOGANYTREE e 
one. (5. “ a 
24. A relation of tickets. (5.) e E- i] : B-& - . amv = 
25. Not a family of brunettes. (9.) GREENGAG ERE VISE 
26. Perhaps the idealised aspect of a REL Wreq Ho L RS wis 
parachuting airman. (4, 2, 7. YusTe 7 DLENE'ISS 

= “ESSE > SESS v Be 
DOWN Sr SoPsMeca ARO 
2. Abused Mac. (Anag.) (9.) xe Biot’ Mc Baie 
3. “ The uncertain glory of an S.iecersMSer:. det 
day.” (Shakespeare.) (5.) NS . BSSn 
4 Unlikely state in which to arrive 4c SRA = E 
s tre ( ) ALIiENAT NA s 
from a hasty retreat. 3, 4. 
5. A welcome pause. (7.) mBen Be T ali i 
6. A limp duet. (Anag.) (9.) BueA | TEL RO D 
7. This man went East. (5.) : 
8. Surely one isn’t asked to parse a 2 . ir . ‘i v 
single letter! (6.) ° mMAtD SAS) € 














SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 23rd 


The winner of Crossword No. 346 is Miss RHona C. Roserts, 36 High 
Street, Marton, Nr. Rugby, Warwicks. 
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Prefabricated or permanent, bunga- 
low or house, villa or mansion, 
TEMCO will be there—just as soon 


as we can get into our stride 


again after doing vital war work. 
A product of TELEPHONE MFG. CO., LTD 
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Tue carved and colourful meer- 
schaum, once so highly prized by 
undergraduates, is a rarity nowa- 
days. And in fact your war-worn 
briar will give you a better smoke, 
particularly if filled with our cele- 
brated Pall Mall Mixture. A 
tobacco such as Byron praised — 
* mellow, rich and ripe, glorious 


in a pipe.’ The price is 21/2 the 
4 lb. (postage 6d. extra), 10/9 the 
} Ibe (postage 4d. extra). Call 
at any Rothman shop or post 
your order to Rothmans Ltd. 
(S.P. 50), 5 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 


DUTY-FREE parcels’to SEAC and Personnel 
of H.M. Ships in Active Commission. Ask 
for special order form containing full details 
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That distressing ‘stuffed up’ feeling need 
bother you no longer. In three seconds 
you can obtain complete and lasting relief. 
All you need are two sniffs up each nostril 
from your pocket-size Karsodrine Inhaler. 
The effect is immediate. Karsodrine contains the new drug 
amphetamine. ‘The highly volatile and penetrating vapour it 
produces floods every part of the nasal cavity and causes 
what doetors call ‘an immediate and prolonged contraction 
of congested nasal mucosa.’ In plain words, it ‘ shrinks’ 
or ‘ dries up’ the swollen membranes and opens up the air 
passages. Your chemist can supply a ONE-CAP Karsodrine 
Inhaler for 1/6 (inc. tax). 


KARSODRINE 


Clears Nasal Congestion in 3 Seconds 
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Howard Clewes. He tells the story of an old sea captain forced, 
through long dull months, to lie in port, holding his ship in readiness 
to be sunk as a blockship in the event of invasion. It is a sign of 
good characterisation that the reader passionately enjoys taking sides 
with the old gentleman against his blowsy and horrible wife and 
against the pompous and ivory-headed adjutant, who tries to billet 
soldiers in the captain’s ship. The adjutant in an open boat, 
attempting to board ‘Ur of the Chaldees’ under cover of dark- 
ness, but unfortunately some hours after she has sailed, is pure joy. 
Mr. Clewes has not been so happy with h’s counter-theme. A 
violin-playing soldier, nicely calculated to arouse the wrath of the 
adjutant, is excellent: but to devote the last chapter to a court- 
martial of the man makes a gross anti-climax to the tremendous end 
of the old sailor. The reader is not interested. His heart is with 
the captain at the bottom of the sea. Apart from this miscalculation 
of dramatic effect the book makes very good reading indeed. There 
is an elderly eternal triangle at the back of it, but no love theme, no 
marriage, no divorce: which in itself is original. A little book by 
Roger Armfelt called County Affairs is even more emancipated. 
It contains no whisper of love at all, being entirely concerned with 
a complex dispute about the building of a village school. It is 
sufficiently well done to leave no doubt in what part of England 
the author gained his experience, and will considerably amuse all 
such as labour in village and county politics. 


V. C. Ctrnton-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 





Death my Generation. By Michael Fyodrov. (Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 


Tue author has had too varied a life to be typical of his generation 
in any of the countries he has lived in, but this of course only makes 
his autobiography more entertaining. His father was a Russian 
nobleman, his mother American, and they lived very luxuriously 
“with plenty of peasant servants to clean us and feed us and drive 
us around in fine springy victorias,” until the Revolution drove 
them from Russia to San Francisco. Here Fyodrov and his brother 
attended a military academy, financed by the anti-Semitic and anti- 
Communist journalism of their mother, so long as the Red scare 
made this a profitable livelihood. When this ceased, he left school 
at thirteen and worked as a factory apprentice, office boy and with 
a delivery van. At this time he belonged to a juvenile gang who 
stole furniture and hoarded liquor on the pattern of their elders. 
Soon after came a Quartier Latin interlude, from which it appears 
that twentieth century student life in Paris could be as amorous and 
gay as a chapter out of La Vie de Bohéme. Later he became a 
rather credulous journalist in Germany at the time of the Reichstag 
fire until his changing sympathies directed him to Russia Teday and 
to the Communist Party. His war experiences included teaching 
biology at a boys’ public school and serving a sentence in Oxford 
gaol. The glimpses of so many different atmospheres which this 
book affords make it more readable than most autobiographies. 
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“Good Mornings?’ begin 
with Gillette 


Yes, you feel like the man on the flying trapeze after shaving with 
blades so good-tempered as these! Blue Gillette 3d each, ‘Standard’ 
Gillette (plain steel) 2d each, including Purchase Tax. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
bY CUSTOS 

AFTER the Bank of England, the Cable and Wireless combine, 
Nobody could accuse the new Government of letting the grass grow 
under its feet. Early next year the ownership of the coal mines 
may well have changed hands and then the way will be clear for 
tackling transport, electricity and gas. Surely an& not very slowly 
the face of British business is being changed, and experience alone 
will tell whether for better or worse. Meantime, the financial impli. 
cations of the proposed acquisition by the Government of the Cable 
and Wireless operating company are naturally arousing keen interest, 
Will the valuation basis be past income, as was the case with the 
Bank of England, or will this provide the first instance of the 
application of the much-canvassed “reasonable net maintainable 
revenue ” ? 


VALUATION BASIS 

My first impression is that whatever basis is adopted the Cable and 
Wireless directors will be on strong ground in seeking such compen- 
sation, presumably in Government stock, as will at least ensure the 
maintenance of revenue at the level of the standard revenue of 
£1,200,c00. I say “at least” because that would take no account of 
the equity of the magnificent business which Sir Edward Wilshaw 
and his colleagues have built up during the past ten years. If 3 per 
cent. stock is used as the Government's purchasing medium I should 
regard something nearer £50,000,000 than £40,000,000 as a fair 
allocation. 

That would be the price of the £27,400,000 of the £30,000,000 
share capital of Cable and Wireless Ltd. which is held by the group, 
the small balance being already in the Government’s hands. This 
compensation would pass, through the various subsidiaries, to Cable 
and Wireless (Holding), the company in which the investing public 
here is directly interested. As there are within the group abou 
£20,000,000 of gilt-edged and other securities it appears that the 
holding company may become possessed of total investments, chiefly 
in gilt-edged stocks, amounting to something over £60,000,000. That 
vould imply a total income of something over £1,800,000, which 
would not merely cover the dividend on the holding company’s 
5} per cent. Cumulative Preference stock but would leave a substan- 
tial balance of earnings on the Ordinary. It seems a reasonable 
estimate, therefore, that Ordinary stockholders in the holding com- 
pany can look forward to an increase in the dividend rate from the 
current 4 per cent. 


BREAK-UP PROBLEM 
It may seem surprising, in view of these possibilities, that the 
5} per cent. Preference stock should recently have fallen from over 
120 to 112 while the Ordinary is fluctuating around par. The 
explanation of the weakness of the Preference is a vague fear that 


‘the holding company might see fit to go into liquidation, in which 


event the Preference stock is legally entitled only to repayment at 
100. My own feeling is that Sir Edward Wilshaw and his co-directors 
will set their faces against this course, and will decide that the 
holding company shall continue in business as a large investment 
trust. On that assumption the 5} per cent. Preference stock, with 
its dividend well covered by revenue derived mainly from gilt-edged 
securities, will be worth something between 140 and 150. 

In the unlikely event of a liquidation Ordinary stockholders could 
look for a very high break-up figure. Estimates, which are’ neces- 
sarily guesswork since the compensation terms are not yet known, 
range between 200 and 4oo. As I have said, I think liquidation is 
most unlikely, and even if the business is carried on on investment 
trust lines the prospects for the Ordinary stockholders look distinctly 
promising. Both stocks lock under-valued at today’s levels and a 
purchase of Preference and Ordinary on a fifty-fifty basis should turn 
out well over the next few months. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA _ 


. ead Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve 


Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 

£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charte., £ 4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches thoughout Australia anu New Zealand, 

Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods icceived. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DECCA RECORD 








THE sixteenth annual general meeting of The Decca Record Company, 
Limited, was held on October 30th in London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C. (the chairman), said that the profit 
for the year was £103,194. The directors recommended a final dividend 
of 794 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares, making a total dividend 
for the year of 112} per cent., less tax. He felt sure that shareholders 
would be gratified with the results disclosed in the accounts, more par- 
ticularly when it was remembered that they ran well into the sixth year 
of war, with its progressive increase in production difficulties and the 
gradual diminution of available labour. 

Their outstanding achievement from the war years had been the Decca 
Navigator. That was no mere gadget, but a complete radio navigational 
system operating on the low frequency continuous wave carriers of 
synchronised radio transmitting stations. They believed it to be the 
world’s most accurate and reliable navigational system, * remarkable for 
its extreme ease of operation. The successful development of that system 
was, they believed, a triumph for the company. The world rights and 
patents of that revolutionary invention were owned by the company, 
which was an entirely British enterprise. 

With regard to their record business, their recording engineers had been 
working to achieve a new system of recording. For a considerable period 
of time the whole of their new recordings had been made under that 
system, though further refinements had more recently been effected. The 
new Decca system registered faithfully the whole range of frequencies 
audible to the normal adult, bringing realism to the gramophone record 
hitherto unknown. They had also developed a revolutionary gramophone 
which they hoped to market in the near future. The combination of their 
new records and new machine produced living music of a previously un- 
attainable quality. 

They were hoping by January of next year to expand their output 
substantially “At the moment they were able to supply only a small 
fraction of the demand which persisted at a level vastly in excess of their 
present productive capacity. They were giving priority to export business 
and were literally starving the home trade. That state of affairs could 
not exist indefinitely. There was a vast and increasing export demand, 
and they were confident that Decca records, gramophones and accessories 
would play a very important part in the nation’s export drive. 

The report was adopted. 


ST. ALBAN THE MARTYR 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 


The Church served by Fathers Mackonochie, Suckling, Stanton, Russell 
Hogg, Ross, etc., 
DESTROYED BY ENEMY ACTION, APRIL, 1941. 


NO SERVICES OR ACTIVITIES STOPPED! 
Tremendous work carried on. 
This Church is the centre of a great MISSION WORK and social activity 
inspired by Father Stanton’s Gospel teaching, especially among London's 
workers and POOR. Motto: ‘“‘ We preach Jesus crucified.” 


URGENT NEED FOR REBUILDING 
SUM REQUIRED: £60,000 


(exclusive of possible War Damage Grant) 
PARISH BEING EXTENDED AND ENLARGED. Population increasing. 
Will you help us to build the new Church and a Chapel as a MEMORIAL 
to London’s AIR-RAID VICTIMS and those in the FORCES who have laid 
down their lives ? 
Please respond generously to The Rev. R. Eves, St. pea Clergy House, 











Brooke Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 





A Welsh 
Coxswein 






...and the hazardous work of the Life- 
boatmen must go on in peace, as in war. 
Help them to replenish their war- 
depleted fleet by sending a contribution 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.! 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all classes 
of insurance including 


FIRE + LIFE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


BURGLARY » MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE : 13 ST ANDREW SQUARE. EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 5 LOTHBURY E.C.2 


Oftices and Agencies throughout the World 

















INCURABLES 





‘eee 


A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 

We give real HOME LIFE in the Home at STREATHAM 

to 80 incurable invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- 

per week for 250 others able to be with friends or relatives. All 

are largely dependent on us for help and necessities of life 
and we APPEAL FOR HELP. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES, 
STREATHAM, 8.W.16 


= =x =x 
— = 














Secretary's Office: 
73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2/84. 
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PERSONAL 

All small advertisements must be prepaid - per 

line, each line averaging 44 letters. Minim 2 lines. 

UTHORSHIP, by L. A. G. Strong, Noveiist 

\ and Broadcaster, discusses the practic: rospects 

n all branches. 2/6, booksellers or 2/9 post e.—Ross 


Bo _ 42? Breams Buildings, E.C.4 


CAREERS 

VOID RS GOT BY TORTURE Write for 
A it f Nome leaflets, which also tell how to kill 

unimals and poultry humanely, with comments 

n own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C 
\ AN DEN ByL, Wappenham, Towcester. 

3! RMALINE 

Most easily digested Bread 
Ask your Baker. 

pPURMA-JAPANESE occupation stamps Unused. 
>» Limited number. Two kinds, 3/6 each. Send a 
P. Order to-day. —K. WARNER, 88, Broadway, Birmingham 
20 

PURNT, torn and moth-eaten garments invisibly 


> mended in two weeks. Send or call, mark damages 
le arly —Be.t INvistpLe MENDERS Ltp., 109, Fleet Street 
i c Five doors from Ludgate Circus é 

‘Al ENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being, 
( post free 3s A Calendar of Flowers and their 
Saints, post free 2s. 6d. Both unique.—MArk SAVAGE, 
Upper Basildon, Reading 
( *ANCER SUFFERER 


54045).—Poor man, wife to 


support, selling furniture to meet needs, requires 
xtra nourishment Jewellery gratefully received.— 
NATIONAL Society For CANcER Rewier, 2 “ S,”’ Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey 


¢ *tHRONIC INV AL ID.—Aged 65, needs an extra 10/- 
per week to enable her to remain — she can have 
and attention Case 276.)—Appeal * DISTRESSED 

NTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 

ynndon, W.6 

*OUNTRY-LOVER, preterably with taste for books and 
( music, invited to share work and joys of cottage home 
in Quantock Hills —Box 330 


Green, 


*ROSSACRES, Country House Hotel, Selworthy, near 
( Minehead, Somerset, open all winter (except Nov. 
Ist to 18th Central heating and wood and peat fires. 
; ull service ; peace and quiet ui National Trust surround- 


t Visits of limited ag onl, from 6 guincas weekly 
wt STOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of a or bedding, are requested 


‘| to Heat & Son Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 
R vad l 

El ie IOUS VINTAGE CIDER & PERRY supplied 
| ) in returnable 9, 15 and 30-gallon casks. Stamped 





iddressed envelope for Price List. Orders for Christmas 
t Id be __ NOW —— Corswotp CrpeR Co., 
ll, Clare Street, Glouces 
Ri SSE S TO MBASL RE “IN FINE WOOL.—Thirty 
| ) tvles distinctively cut in a good range of fine wool 
tabrics Models to measure from 66,- Perfect fitting 
guaranteed Style book (price Id.) and patterns from 
LEO AN Ltt . & Union House Bridge Street, 
I d 
YORE IC aN respondent wants room Temple or 
I: 4 » store book whilst overseas and for 
us is — r = droom occasional London 
ho estern 8251, tore 10 a.m 
iPSTEA 'D GARDEN St BL RB- 1 owners of 
| 1" yuse too large for themselves let 2-3 unfurnished 
Iderly cultured couple >—Write Box 324 


1 ~ x SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
1 1 RATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 

R'l AINS AND CARPETS.—Haat & SON 196, 
Te utenham Court Road, W.1 

N JOYS that make one’s soul expand, 
rOM LONG Tobacco takes a hand 
" NAP HILL NURSERY LTD., WOKING.—Choice 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas of special awards and 
merit Well-budded standard trees of flowering Cherries 
and Apples, Conifers, Hardy Heaths, Iris, Rare trees and 
Lists, Id. stamp. 

ADY’S Gold Expanding Bracelet Wristlet Watch, £10. 
| 4 Gent.’s Gold-plated Waltham Keyless Pocket Watch 
and Solid Gold Chain, £18. 4 New Golf Balls, £2. Cash 
refunded if not satisfied.—Box 325. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
# copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. MCFariang (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 

00 words.—Mrs. E. R. JENNINGS, 


shrubs 


copy . 
5. mos a Walk, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey. 
\ ODERN_ BOOKS WANTED.—J. CLARK HALL 
Lrp., Wine O.fice Court, E.C.4. 
London Address. Letter$ 


\ ONOMARK.—Permanent 
redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM’ MONO, 
CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down “lotel, near 
Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
licensed. —WHITTINGHAM, Tel Otterham Station 205, 
*ORFOLK COAST.—Furnished cottage to let till end 
of March 2 sitting, 4 bedrooms, bath.—Write 


23, W.C.1, 
"ORTH 








SPECTATOR, 


‘ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready foi in- 
s stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs N J 


NOVEMBER 9Q. 





DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH Approved by Go 
Depts Maintains hygieni tandards in thousands 
COUNTRY H¢ ME Ss 2 Hostels ¢ amps Guaran- 














teed rdouriess, germ-fre Moaels for eve se, | 
at moderate prices —K rite, enclosing Id Ss 
BOOKL I I nd price to Bi 5 OC $3 
51, Clapham Road, I ondo S.W 

¢+TAMPS.—British Colonials (including Guernsey P)- 
s oct appre against references.—S. Les.i«, 
l, Street 1e | 
4 tHE “Middlesex Hospital _ nua! Ball, Grosvenor House, 





November 22nd. Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 





The Squadronnaires) from 8 p.m.-1 a.m. Bar, Buffet, 
Cabaret rickets : 2 gns. double, from Hon. Secretaries, 
Annual Ball, Middlesex Hospital, W.1 


or ex-Service man 
to share pretty home 
Orchard garden; live- 


W ANTED.—Retired professional 
or woman with small means, 
in favourite part of East Suffolk 

stock.—Box No. 329 
\ *ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cast 
or offer by return.—KAY’'S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 
\W E a some AN INSIDIOUS FOE.—War conditions 
have checked our advance against the terrible 


scourge Tuberc ilosis. Please help us to maintain our 
fight by sending a donation to THE TREASURER, Brompton 
Hospital, London, S.W.3 


booklet.— 


\ "RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
REGENT INSTIT W.8. 


uTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, 





APPOINTMENTS 


advertised below relates to 





None of the vacancies 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 
1945 applies 

CCOUNTANT re ae ired tor Educational Insti-ution 
A in London lary, £600 per annum. Writ Box 
1994, c/o. White’s Ltd., 12, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


yI-LINGUAL JOURNALIST, Fr.-Engl., 28, extensive 

war-tourism, some knowledge Dutch and German 

Lieut. Allied Forces, 7 yrs.’ serv., Brit. OCTU, demol . Jan, 

Seeks post Brit. Newspaper, Agency or Pol. & Ec. Res. Off, 
Private employment considered.—Box No. 327 





JUSINESS MANAGER.—A large public organi ation 

) invites applications for the post of Business Ma ager 
Wide experience of conducting business negoti.tion 
ssential Legal or Accountancy qualifications desirable 
£1,500 and upwards, according to qualificatior 
Box 2410, E. W. Barney Lrp.. 4, New Court 
Clements Inn, W.C.2 
( (IVIL APPOINT Mi NTS IN 





INDIA AND BURMA 

Submission of Applicat for Appointment 
Servi 

"SERVICE 

SERVICE 







the war agai 
Indian Civil Serv 
with “ war service ° 
accruing in 1945, and appl 
Services and the Indi 
tions printed in Sec 












ninate witt 
yns for appor 
litical Service under the regula- 
1 9 of the pamphlet IBS. 1 will be 
accepted only from candidates who were qualified in all 
respects on 15th August, 1945. Candidates should make 
every endeavour to submit their applications so as to reach 
the prescribed address by 30th November, 1945, and must 
in any case despatch them in time to reach that addres: not 
later than six months after the date on which they became 
qualified 

Applications for appointments in the Burma Civil Service 
Class I), the Burma Police (Class 1) and/or the Burma 
Frontier Service will, as prescribed by the Recruitment 
Regulations, be accepted only from candidates who were 
qualified in all respects on Ist June, 1945, and must be 
despatched in time to reach the prescribed address not 
later than 30th November 

Copies of the pamphlet 








IBS. 1, which includes informa- 
tion about the recruitment arrangements, numbers of 
vacancies and conditions of service, may be obtained on 
application to the SECRE et India and Burma Recruitment, 
India Office, Whitehall, 
IDDLESEX COU Ww r Y MUSIC COMMITTEE.— 
Applications are invited for the post of COUNTY 
MUSIC "ORGANISER, Man or Woman, to organise and 


direct amateur music making among adults and young 
people (but not in schools), and to advise the County 
Music Committee. Candidates must be well qualified 


musically and possess organising and teaching experience. 
Salary, £600 per annum, plus allowance for travelling 
within the County. Further particulars on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope, from the SECRETARY, Middle- 
sex County Music Committee, Education Offices, 10 
Great George Street, Westminster, S.W.1 Last date for 
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POYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 

r UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: Muss E. C. Batuo, M.A., D.Lit 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 12th 
pe The College prepares women students r the 

ondon degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholgg. 

hips, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of 
not more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for competition in Febr y, 1946. The last date for the 

ceipt of entry forms is December 8th, 1945. For further 
particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
Qipe SOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET 
, Applications are invited for the post of HEAD. 
MASTER which will be vacant in September, 1946. 4 


form of application and information regarding the positieg 
can be obtained from the CLERK to the Committee at Sidog, 
School, Winscombe 
*NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 

Applications are invited from men and women for 
appointment as HEADS of the College HOSTELS (separate 
houses, dispersed over S.E. London) which it is hoped to 
reopen by Easter, 1946. There will be vacancies for one or 
two men and five or six women. Hostel Heads, who should 
preferably be graduates, will be responsible, with the 
assistance of Matron-Housekeepers for the home life and 
health of students, and for catering and domestic arrange- 
ments. Salaries will range from £200 to £300 (with residence 
and board), according to qualifications, experience and the 
circumstances of particular hostels, some of which are small 
All the posts will allow opportunities of additional pan- 
time work, at the College or elsewhere. In Men's Hostels 
it is desirable that the applicant’s wife should be prepared tw 
act as Matron-Housekeeper, at a separate salary 

Further particulars from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ 
College, at University College, Nottingham, to whom 
ea applications should be forwarded by November 
18th. 








EDUCATIONAL 
| | OLMEWOOD HOUSE Preparatory Schoo! for boys 
has a few vacancies for the Easter Term 194 


Modern methods of individual education Apply: The 




















PRINCIPAL, Holmewood House, Langton Green, ‘Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent 
| | OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
or Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 1894. 
| A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
4 Unique, personal 30 = lessons No textbooks 
eded. Fee £6 6s. Ud For syllabus and particulars 
vi Box No. 228 
AYI ete SEC RI FARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 
en, 57 ) Street, Grosvenor S I 
\ \Yfa r  6626- 7 ‘New courses star ovember 12 
— HAMPSTEAD SECRETAR TAL. COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THor 
Accommodation for resident st 
Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W 





COLLEGE (through 


hy QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL 
bomb nsbury Place, S.W.7 


z), now at 20-22, Que 


Kensington 8583 





Telephone 


MUSIC, EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


».B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
WEDNESDAY, 14TH NOVEMBER, at 7 
. — Overture . 
GLUCK... Aria, Divinites du ays Alceste 
ty en Symphony No in B fiat 


The debe of Fand 
Salome) 


ARNOLD BAX 
. Dance of Seven Veils 
STRAUSS and Closing Scene 
Marjorig LAWRENCE 
Conductor: Sir ADRIAN BouLT 
10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2/- 
| - RSIONS.—Interesting programme supported by 
Hon. Andrew Shirley (“ Times Book Club” 
Manager). Also: atomic bomb discussion by members of 
Oxford, Cambridge and London Universities. Caxton 
Hall, November 15th, 8 p.m. 
E’ ARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 
4 ee now on view at HEAL’s, 196, 
Court Road, . 
| a AND Thiet Chinese Eyes. Water Colours 
4 by Chiang Yee, The Silent Traveller, at the Arcade 
Arcade, Old Bond Street. Nov. 6-26. 


Autumn 
Tottenham 


Gallery, 15 Royal 
10-5; Sat. 10-1. 
( *ERTRUDE PEPPERCORN 

1 CHOPIN RECITAL 
WIGMORE HALL 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER IIth, at 3 








BurNaBy, 6, Hedgerley Close, Cambridge st R Rc aiiaaieee vet hal y - nal 
> —Every sufferer from Cancer entering | applications, Saturday, 15th December, 1945 m.. a ae Bey gh eee 

hk. é | 1. The Royal Cancer Hospital for treat- pUBLICATIONS.—Secretary needed to take charge of ‘86 5 - "2:6, at Hall ont sone Stine 

t bec omes the special study of an expert staff of the Publications De partment of the Girls’ Friendly sinidoaelie” iaieialin 7 T i so ~ IS 

tists, doctors and research workers. Nothing is left ssential. Knowledge of journalism \ I RCURY AR 5700 , Th., S., 2.30 TH 
ind which will alleviate suffering of the patient. Please sting post in view of post-war 4 WAY TO THI TOMB Britten’s Music. 

A appreciation of this work by sending a gift to writing to the CENTRAL SECRETARY pAINTINGS by H. and M. Dachinger. Sculpture by 
h TREASURER, Royal Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, oat Place, London, S.W.1 — Machin At HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court 
Londo 5.W.3 London, wants Lady Graduate Road, W.1. 

1 AIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE certa or you and rk (postal only), partly secretarial» YHE “ EFEVRI GAI LERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, 
s family pective height of bedrooms) uf Axtomatic Salary, £312, rising 47 W PAINTINGS, WATERCOLOURS _ BY 
DAVY installed Average cost £9 Details t Z lucation and exp JOHN CLUYSEN A AR and DRAWINGS BY YOUNG 
J + Kerr & Co M chr L1p., Northwich ( re BRITISH ARTISTS. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 

As ! h N.Y P 0 ’ 2 1896 Pr ( it Brita Ss ‘TS Press, L1 
i st IK ( t ES Yo. & I cl Ni ro 19 


wei 





> pers Sed oe 


> fen Oo 


